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MILNER DUNN IN 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


SUSAN M. ANDREWS is director of religious education for 
our General Sunday School. Association. Miss Andrews 
knows at firsthand the situation which she has described in 
Blazing the Sawdust Trail. In common with other religious- 
education workers in liberal church circles she has had per- 
sonal contact with some of the work, and the results of the 
work, of the child evangelists. Her statements are documented 
by the testimony of Unitarian and Congregationalist as well 
as Universalist field workers. 


RAYMOND J. BAUGHAN, minister of our church in Newark, 
New Jersey, and author of the current Advent Manual, “Tell 
Us of the Night,’ wrote the beautiful Prayer for Home. 


MARGARET WINCHESTER, field worker for the General 
Sunday School Association, has written a practical and inter- 
esting article for us on The Use and Misuse of Visual Aids in 
Religious Education that should be required reading for every 
church-school teacher and superintendent. 


HARMON M. GEHR, minister of the Church of the Restora- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in Music in the Church 
School makes some pertinent suggestions which, if followed, 
would result not only in better music in our church school 
but also in better singers in our churches in years to come. 


ROGER D. BOSWORTH, director of youth, dares those of us 
who are older to give youth full suffrage in the church. Of 
our youth he says, “Dare we call them ‘the Church of To- 
morrow’? If we do that, ‘tomorrow’ will never come. They 
have immediate needs.” Indeed, The Creative Word Is Youth. 


DR. DOROTHY TILDEN SPOERL, Universalist minister, 
college teacher, writer, and vice-president of the General 
Sunday School Association, warns us against our too easy 
acceptance of the status quo in liberal religious education, in 
her article “Alas, My Children. .. .”’ More important, how- 
ever, Dr. Spoer] lists four steps that we must take if we are 
to grow. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION WORKERS from Maine to North 
Carolina and from Massachusetts to Ohio say It Can Be Done 
because they did the useful things reported in their 
symposium. 


A. INGHAM BICKNELL needs no introduction to Universalist 
readers or liberal church folk generally. For the record, how- 
ever, we reiterate, Mr. Bicknell is treasurer of the Universalist 
Church of America. Through good years and lean years he 
has guarded well the treasury of our church. He now has the 
joy of reporting to us that The Budget is Balanced! 


ing to a third-mate license. Since I left 


MARITIME OFFICERS’ SCHOOL 


F. Milner Dunn, formerly a student at 
Tufts College studying for the ministry, 
has been in the U. S. Maritime Service 
for over two years. He writes now 
from the USMS Officers’ School at Fort 
Trumbull, New London, Conn., as fol- 
lows: 

“At the present time I am enrolled in 
the officer’s school at Fort Trumbull, 
Conn. This course, if completed, will 
enable me to sit for examination lead- 


Tufts, I have sailed for two years to 
various parts of the world, part of the 
time being spent in the Pacific and the 
rest in Europe and the West Indies. It 
has been a most valuable experience in 
many ways and a very happy one as 
well. Many times I have wondered 
how things were going at Headquarters. 
My failure to write has, of course, been 
the reason why I am almost completely 
uninformed. However, I hope you will 
give my best regards to anyone at 16 
Beacon who remembers me.” 
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Religious Education and Religion 


a” 

E want our children to look to the ultimate power 

within the universe without superstition and with- 
out fear. We want them to look at their fellow men 
without prejudice and without suspicion. We desper- 
ately hope that the children will learn to rely on the 
power “that is the light of setting suns, and the round 
ocean, and the living air, and in the mind of man.” We 
want them to grow into reliance on that power with 
calm and reasoned faith. We want them to learn to live 
with their fellows in sincerity and good will. 

In a word we want the children to grow in the 
knowledge of God and man. This is the object of our 
religious education. To this end we design curricula, 
organize church schools, and train teachers in methods. 
The curriculum is important. It is so important that 
we look to expert leaders to guide us in the choice of 
materials. The organization of our schools is impor- 
tant and the methods of our teachers are almost 
crucial matters. Church schools that could do great 
work, do, poor work, and, what is worse, do violence to 
childhood by sloppy organization and _ indifferent 
teaching. Organization and methods are so important 
that we set up summer schools and winter conferences 
to train better teachers and better superintendents. 

* * * 

When all this is said, however, materials and 
methods remain secondary because they depend for 
their effectiveness on both the character and relations 
of teachers and parents. Real religious education, the 
type that develops persons who steadily grow in the 
knowledge of God and man, is the product of co-opera- 
tion between teachers and parents intelligently devoted 
to the highest values of life. 

Long: ago, Ralph Waldo Emerson laid down the 
fundamental requirement for a_ successful religious 
educator in his now too-much-neglected essay, “The 
Oversoul.” Said Emerson: 

In my dealing with my child, my Latin and Greek, my 
accomplishments and my money, stead me nothing. They 
are all lost on him; but as much Soul as I have avails. If I 
am merely willful, he . . . sets his will against mine, one for 
one, and leaves me, if I please, the degradation of beating 
him by my superiority of strength. 

But if I renounce my will, and act for the Soul, setting 
that up as umpire between us two, out of his young eyes 
looks the same soul; he reveres and loves with me. 

The real teacher, be he parent in the home or 
instructor in the school, surrenders his will to the 


universal truth he teaches. He loses himself in devo- 
tion to the highest, and so, only, brings out the best 
in his students. 

Nothing less than this surrender, this awareness of 
the universal, and this devotion to the highest is our 
job as teachers of religion. 

Thousands of years ago the man regarded as the 
wisest of his time wrote to his son, “Get knowledge; 
get understanding: but with all thy getting, get 
wisdom.” If he were to speak to us now he would say, 
“Get good materials; get good methods of teaching, O 
teacher. of religion: but with all thy getting, get 
religion!” 

* * * 

Now “getting religion” is itself a lifelong task. In 
spite of what our high-pressure evangelical friends say, 
religion is not something picked up at the end of a 
sawdust trail, nor is it necessarily the culmination of 
an emotional upheaval. At times, under certain circum- 
stances, for some people, the sawdust trail and the one 
never-to-be-forgotten “experience” are the antecedent 
conditions of a religious life. Religion itself, however, 
comes to men and women in the very workaday experi- 
ences of living and making a living. The unexpected 
goodness and generosity of neighbors and the un- 
deserved patience and forbearance of friends and family 
members teach us more about the fundamental reali- 
ties of life than many sermons on the love and forgive- 
ness of God. Once a man, looking down on the face 
of a dead friend, said, “In thy face I have seen the 
Eternal.” Certainly, if we don’t find something of the 
reality of God in the lives of our fellow men, we are 
not likely to find it anywhere. 


* * * 


It follows that religious education is not something 
restricted to church schools for children. The, church 
school, whether we know it or not, whether we like it 
or not, is a total affair. Its sessions begin in the home 
and do not end in the church. The work of the church 
school goes on or is frustrated in the shops, the stores, 
the offices, and all the streets and alleys where men and 
women.and children play and suffer and sing. 

The best church school is a part of the larger fellow- 
ship of learners, parents and teachers active together 
in church and community life. Fortunate are the 
children, and blessed is the community where church 
schools are part of a fellowship of growing persons. 
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THOUGHTS ON STOLEN HORSE CHESTNUTS 


Just a year ago this fall we turned the corner where 
the big horse-chestnut tree dominates a city yard. We 
were startled to hear a strident, angry voice shouting 
in that customarily quiet street. “Put those horse 
chestnuts right back,” said the voice. Two embarrassed 
but sullen and angry small boys stood under the tree, 
unloading their pockets. From a window above, a 
usually dignified elderly lady lectured the culprits on 
property rights, in most undignified manner. The boys 
returned the lady’s property and disappeared—in the 
very midst of the lecture. We went on, restraining our 
own urge to do some impromptu lecturing. 

The horse chestnuts are ripe again and falling, only 
to be trodden under the foot of man. There are no 
small boys in that yard now. Yesterday, as we walked 
by, we spied two beautiful shiny nuts just inside the 
lady’s gate. We reached within the gate with casual 
stealth, picked up those treasures, and pocketed them. 
Why we did this we don’t know, unless it was the half- 
hope that the lady would stick her head out of the 
window and tell us about property rights, or the hope 
that we might meet those two little rascals down the 
street and give them the contraband. 

This bit of history reveals a good deal more than 
the natural depravity of the writer. It has to do with 
the inalienable rights of small boys to horse chestnuts, 
windfall apples, abandoned dories, and many other 
miscellaneous oddments. Most of all is it concerned 
with the inescapable obligation of courtesy to small 
boys on the part of all grownups. 

The lady of our piece, good woman and incom- 

parably good citizen that we know she is, missed her 
chance -to help two little boys become good citizens. 
She nullified the church-school teacher’s lesson on 
neighborliness, and she weakened the day-school 
teacher’s lessons on property rights. 
‘ Either there is a very definite relation between 
small boys and horse chestnuts within the garden gate 
and religious education, or we have committed petty 
larceny in vain. 


DANGERS IN CHILD EVANGELISM 


A serious threat to the spiritual welfare and pos- 
sibly to the economic and political well-being of the 
American democracy is outlined in the article by Susan 
Andrews on child evangelism in this issue. Miss 
Andrews’ article appears simultaneously in Tur Curts- 
TIAN Leaver and Tur CuristraAn Reatster, because 
both editors hope that all religious liberals will lose no 
time in taking countermeasures. 

A nationwide revival of high-pressure religious 
emotionalism, particularly among children and youth, 
is being systematically stimulated by extremely reac- 
tionary Christian people. These people are utterly 
sincere; they are completely devoted to the work; and 
they are well financed. They are reaching out to un- 
churched, underprivileged children and young people, 
and meeting with some large successes. In some states 
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they have reached into the public schools in the guise 
of weekday instructors of religion. 

Large-scale success in this project would produce 
a spiritually-regimented populace of fanatical religious 
devotees. Such converts would be ideal material for 
fascist demagogues masquerading as one-hundred-per- 
cent American patriots. This is not likely to happen. 
you may say. Don’t be too sure. Anything can happen 
in this war-weary land. 

The answer to the situation is more and better 
liberal religious programs. These wait on more and 
better religious activity on the part of more and more 
intelligent religious liberals. 

As in politics and economics. so also in religion, 
“Eternal vigilance is the price of freedom.” 


A SOLEMN WARNING 


SOLEMN warning to the people of this prosper- 
Ate land and to the people of all lands is con- 
tained in a recent report of the United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, on the expenditure of our mineral 
supplies during the war. The report said in part: 


We have been depleting the cream of our mineral resources 
at a terrific rate, and discovery has not kept the pace with 
production. 

From now on our attention must be directed to the search 
for deep-seated concealed deposits and to our low-grade 
resources. 

The Department estimated that there is less than a years 
supply of mercury and two of manganese. 

It said commercial reserves of lead would run out in 
twelve years—even at the prewar rate of use. Silver reserves 


are ample for only eleven years. zinc nineteen, and copper — 


thirty-four. 
We cannot go on indefinitely fighting mechanized 


wars every twenty-five years and expect the resources 
of the good earth to sustain us. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


3% 


The trees on our northeastern coast do not grow I 


with the symmetry of trees inland. The winter winds 
beat on the coastal trees, bending them into queer. 
sometimes grotesque shapes. Year after year the pines 
and the willows on the northeast shore of Cape Ann 
fight for their lives against the winds. They bend, yet 
they do not break. They lack the neat beauty of 
sheltered inland trees, but they have the stark beauty 
of strength in the face of adversity. 

There is a beauty that comes only as the result of 
struggle against adverse circumstances. It is the 
beauty of work-worn hands, the beauty of patient old 
Se the beauty of weathered trees clinging to a rocky 
shore. 
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The regular pages given over to activities of the 


General Sunday School Association and the Association 
of Universalist Women had to be omitted from this 
number, to make room for the large quantity of mate- 
rial on religious education. 
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Blazing the Sawdust Trail 


“i Child Evangelism and Youth for Christ 
Challenge Religious Liberals to Action 


Susan M. Andrews 


T is common knowledge that in times of stress and 
_strain, particularly in time of war, religion tends 
to become conservative. The past few years offer 
abundant examples of this. In 1944, following a trip 
into the Middle West, Eduard C. Lindeman reported 
ineSurvey Graphic, “Among the varied reactionary 
tendencies which I observed in this area, none dis- 
turbed me more deeply than the large-scale expansion 
of certain extremes of fundamentalist religion.” Like- 
wise Kenneth Underwood, after 18,000 miles of travel 
up and down the country, wrote in his book Christian- 
ity Where You Live, “Protestant sects, disgruntled 
with the old-line denominations and interested in ‘the 
inward perfection and fellowship’ of their own members 
are sweeping across America like a spiritual hurricane.” 
So far, except perhaps for its extent and volume, 
what is happening might be called a repetition of other 
winds. of conservatism which have blown across the 
country. This one, however, does not stop with adults. 
It is reaching young people and children to a surpris- 
ing degree. Among the former, activities are focused 
‘in what is called the Youth for Christ movement. Two 
recent articles, one entitled “What is Youth for 
Christ?” by Harold E. Fey in the Christian Century 
(June 20, 1945), and another, “Bobby-Soxers Find 
the Sawdust Trail” by William F. McDermott in 
Collier's (May 26, 1945), tell the story. Unless one 
has been in an urban community, seen the large-scale 
advertising of Youth for Christ meetings in the press, 
and read reports of them the next day, he is in for a 
surprise when he learns the facts, 
Leaders of this movement claim that Saturday- 
night meetings are now held in 500 communities and 
that they attract 500,000 people weekly. “Youth for 
Christ is an idea,” says Dr. Fey “‘to convert young 
people to Christ.’ This streamlined revivalism puts to 
effective use the selling techniques of radio. Its leaders 
are men under forty whose educational equipment was 
acquired in high schools and in fundamentalist insti- 
tutes and Bible colleges of the Moody type. Their 
methods have been learned from business and -particu- 
larly from commercial radio. They secure their funds 
from the crowds they attract and from the organiza- 
tions of theologically and socially conservative business 
men which have sprung up in considerable numbers in 
recent years.” 

Working more quietly, but making itself felt in 
many communities, is the movement known as Child 
Evangelism. The International Child Evangelism 
Fellowship, Inc., is probably the parent of this move- 
ment. Like Youth for Christ it is non-denominational 
in character. A statement in one of its recent publica- 
tions describes it as “a fundamental organization raised 
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up of the Lord to reach the hosts of children not now 
attending any Sunday School.” An international com- 
mittee (self-perpetuating) and state and local com- 
mittees each appoint their directors to carry on the 
work. This Fellowship is active not only in the United 
States but in Canada, and in most Latin-American 
republics. Beginnings have also been made in the 
British Isles and Africa. 

With no designated church in which to operate, the 
procedure is to train teachers (women recruited from 
evangelical churches) who will themselves bring to- 
gether a group of children for a weekly meeting—held 
usually in someone’s home. At these meetings “the 
children are evangelized, taught the Word of God, 
taught to pray and to live the Christian life. Bible 
memory work and gospel songs are featured in these 
classes.” Not infrequently the group becomes organ- 
ized. In Denver, Colorado, thirty-four Good News 
clubs meet weekly, attendance in each averaging 
eighteen. The weekly training class for teachers in 
the same city has an enrollment of thirty-five. 

Child evangelists are active in the field of weekday 
religious education. On the west coast still another 
organization has come into being to care for this more 
recent addition to their programs. It is known as 
Evangelical Released Time Education, Ine, Its objec- 
tive is clear: to gain control of the teaching of religion 
in weekday schools. A recent letter from a worker in 
the Unitarian and Universalist churches of Pasadena 
reports that enrollment in these evangelistic. classes 1s 
on the increase. 

In the East, the New England Fellowship sponsors 
a variety of “evangelical” activities. A vigorous leader- 
ship training program prepares teachers for work in 
home or day-school classes. The influence of this 
group seems to be increasing. This is true in rural 
areas where an established church is already. at work, 
but particularly in places where there is no~church to 
minister to the needs of the people. It is easy to see 
how, in such a situation, a local Board of Education 
or committee would accept the offer of a representative 
of this Fellowship to provide weekly religious teaching 
to the pupils in its schools. 

But what kind of “teaching” takes place, once en- 
trance into a community has been gained? From the 
foregoing it is probably apparent. Central in the 
theology of this group is the belief in man’s total de- 
pravity. Whether an adult or a three-year-old, every- 
one is a lost soul until he has been saved—until he 
“confesses his sin and believes on the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” To save the lost, then, is the major objective. 
Everything else is secondary. (At a higher intellectual 
and economic level neo-orthodoxy has made its appeal 
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on much the same basis—man’s inability to lift himself 
from the depths into which he has fallen.) 

At a regional meeting of the Fellowship held in 
central Massachusetts, one of its teachers demonstrated 
with a class of children her method of approach. Later, 
in explaining the steps to her adult audience, she said, 
“You see, it is much easier to give a child a sense of 
guilt and shame than an adult.” The possibility that 
this sense of guilt is not sufficiently stressed would seem 
to be the reason for this warning note (from an edi- 
torial in Child Evangelism, May, 1945): “We feel that 
Child Evangelism is facing a danger of not putting the 
proper emphasis on the need and the fact that Christ 
died for our sins according to the Scriptures’ (1 Cor. 
15:3). If the child who comes to Christ is not shown 
that he has sins which he himself has committed, there 
will be failure. The Holy Spirit can be depended upon 
to convict every child of his sins when we show him 
from the Word that he is a sinner.” 

Yes, there is much Bible reading and study in the 
Child Evangelism program. Also much memorizing 
of scripture. The learning of no less than three hun- 
dred Bible verses is a goal which some boys and girls 
reach and for which definite recognition is given. The 
Bible is taught as “God’s revealed Word”—inerrant, 
infallible. 

Still other children are reached through the growing 
number of summer-vacation Bible schools sponsored 
by Child Evangelism groups across the country. Sum- 
mer-camp programs for boys and girls provide addi- 
tional opportunity for instruction. These programs 
play a large part in the New England Fellowship at 
their conference center in New Hampshire, which is 
open from June 30 to September 3, with special weeks 
for children, youth, and adults. In addition to its own 
workers, leadership for these summer programs is re- 
cruited from among fundamentalist churches and from 
fundamentalist missionaries home on furlough. Re- 
cently this Fellowship launched a three-year building 
campaign to double its summer-conference facilities. 
An expenditure of some $75,000 is anticipated. 

Turning his radio dial and coming unexpectedly 
upon a Child Evangelism program, the average listener 
might well be surprised. Over a Boston station on a 
recent Saturday morning a small boy who had just 
turned three sang a solo—a bit falteringly. The words 
were something like these: 


Oh, say, but I’m glad, Oh, say, but I'm glad; 
O wonderful, marvelous love he brings, 
Oh, say, but I’m glad. 
Jesus has taken my sins away, 
Oh, say, but I’m glad. 


The magazine Church Evangelism lists ten stations 
from which its programs are broadcast daily and 
weekly. Occasionally there are photographs of children 
who have been “saved” by listening to these broad- 
casts. Here is a girl from Iowa who “thought she was 
saved until she listened to the RKBC and learned that 
she wasn’t. Now she says she knows for sure she is 
saved.” Another child of five or six, daughter of a 
minister, was found beside the radio crying bitterly 
because she wasn’t saved. “Her parents led her right 
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then to the Saviour.” A smiling four-year-old from 
Nebraska is reported by his mother as having been 
convicted of his sins, led to the Lord, and now “he 
knows he is saved and is a happy little Christian.” 

How are these programs—home, public school, vaca- 
tion school, summer camp, radio—financed? “The 
international work and each smaller unit ts financed 
through definite prayer for the needs and letting inter- 
ested persons know what the needs are.” New England 
Fellowship reports in the spring of 1945, for the previous 
year, expenditures totaling $136,176.74. The New 
York City Fellowship is operating on a $15,500 budget 
for the current year. 

Brief and inadequate as this review may be, it 
should set us thinking! What of this wave of conserva- 
tism? Will it pass with the ending of the war? Or is 
it, through its use of the radio and other modern 
facilities, becoming firmly intrenched as a part of our 
American life? Granted that there will always be 
differences in religious practice, that we shall continue 
to defend the right of every man to believe as he 
wishes—within this framework are there some things 
which the liberal church can still do? It would seem 
so. Here are a few questions and suggestions to start 
us thinking. 

1. Is it important that leaders and lay people m 
our churches become aware of what is happening all 
about them? If so, we should, this fall, set up some 
study or reading groups in our churches to do the fol- 
lowing: 

(a) investigate this trend, (b) gather information 
concerning it, (c) see its relation to the liberal church 
as a whole and to the local church in particular, (d) 
make specific plans for action in accordance with these 
findings. 

2. What, as liberals, should be our attitude toward 
the Youth for Christ movement? Here is an interest- 
ing study for your youth group. Liberal young people 
(or their leaders) are constantly being criticized 
because of the haziness of their own beliefs. Let them 
find out some things about this group, attend one 
of its meetings if possible, then begin to list in parallel 
columns and discuss the differences in theology and 
practice. Given right leadership, such a study might 
well be fruitful and rewarding. 

Some persons believe that the Youth for Christ 
movement has already reached its peak and will grad- 
ually pass from the scene. It was a product of the war, 
they say, “a racket exploiting another form of juvenile 
hysteria.” Others predict that this movement, together 
with Child Evangelism and other detached agencies, 
will establish working affiliation within a still larger 
organization such as the National Association of Evan- 
gelicals. Whatever its outcome, and admitting all its 
weaknesses, this movement should “serve to warn tradi- 
tional Christian groups again that there are millions 
of people still unreached by the ineffective programs 
developed through the local churches . . . It then be- 
hooves the churches to utilize modern promotional 
facilities and to see to it that their programs do contain 
adequate religious interpretation and guidance.” 


_ 3. And now, the Child Evangelism movement and 
its many activities. Already one major denomination. 
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sensing the inroads this movement was making among 
its own people, has added five members to its staff of 
children’s workers. It has sent them into the field to 
train local leaders for aSimilar program. This same 
denomination is at work revising courses in its theo- 
logical schools, that its ministry may be better equipped 
for work with children. Surely something must have 
happened to bring this about! 

The liberal church should be on the alert, too. 
Though the movement is a far cry from religious educa- 
tion as we conceive it, based on an understanding of 
the child—how he grows and really learns, local church 
leaders should still be aware of it. Ina community 
where a representative of this group is at work, the 


parents of our children should certainly be informed 
regarding Child Evangelism’s objective and program. 
Particularly is this true in: areas where released time 
in weekday schools is being granted. Several incidents 
might be cited where difficulties have been encountered 
—distressing emotional upheavals and hysteria as 
children are suddenly confronted with the plan of salva- 
tion and the dire consequences which will follow them 
unless they are “saved.” 

Dr. Lindeman was right when he referred to what 
some people call a revival of religion as “a new kind of 
mischief by the name of religion.” The time has come 
for the liberal church, with the courage of its founders, 
to fight its theological battles all over again. 


The Use and Misuse of Visual Aids 
in Religious Education 


Margaret Winchester 


66 THINK Ive found just the solution of our 
religious education problem,” said a minister 
enthusiastically. “We can’t find teachers, so we are 
going to do away with classes and use the latest thing 
in education—motion pictures.” His intentions were 
good, but his conclusions bad. For he had not found 
the solution. Motion pictures are not magic cure-alls. 
They do not solve the problem of irregular attendance 
or lack of interest or low enrollment or teacher shortage. 
It is true that visual education is a powerful tool in 
teaching. Many of the training courses for men in 
military service have made use of motion pictures 
showing the workings of machines, the topography of 
countries, first-aid methods, and so on. Men have 
learned quickly. By actual observation it has been 
shown that things taught in this way are longer remem- 
bered, more interesting, better understood. Because 
pictures are concrete and vivid they succeed where 
words fail. 

_ For this reason religious educators have sought to 
make use of visual aids, using so-called flat pictures, 
mounted or unmounted, illustrations in texts, wall pic- 
tures. Many church schools have collections of teach- 
iffg pictures conyeniently indexed in picture libraries. 
Some have reflectoscopes, by which any picture may 
be shown on a screen, even small pictures of post-card 
size. Many creative activities come under the head 
of visual aids: spatter printing, blueprinting, spray 
hangings, simulated stained-glass windows, maps, 
charis; posters, time lines, bulletin boards, and worship 
centers. All- make their apppeal through the “eye- 
“gate.” 

In this article we shall deal mainly with the use of 
projected pictures such as stereopticon slides (large 
and miniature) and motion pictures (silent and sound). 
Probably the following questions will present them- 


-selves to any church leader wishing to make use of 


them: Where do we get a projector? What kind-should 
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we get?’ How much does it cost? How is it operated? 
At first it may be possible to borrow or rent a machine 
or projector—from another church or organization. 
Later one can be purchased. A motion-picture machine 
of the 16 mm. sound variety costs three hundred dol- 
lars and up. <A kodachrome projector, for showing 
miniature slides and film strips, is obtainable for thirty 
dollars. New carriers accommodating the smaller 
slides ‘may be bought for large stereopticon machines 
for four dollars: A portable screen on a tripod may 
be purchased for ten dollars and up; or the pictures 
may be thrown on a light painted wall. Film rental is 
usually one dollar and fifty cents or more a reel. Slides 
are rented for three dollars each, or one dollar a set, 
and up. (See source list below.) 

Recently an organization, The Religious Film Asso- 
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ciation, representing eighteen denominations, was 
formed for the promotion of effective visual education 
in the churches. It has made a study of motion pic- 
tures and slides now available, and rated them accord- 
ing to religious education standards. Subjects included 
in the list are: Bible, Christian Living, Missions, Com- 
parative Religion, Nature, Social Order, The Family, 
Worship, Leadership Education. Through this organ- 
ization bookings may be made. The association is also 
at work stimulating the production of new and better 
films for use in churches. 

The Religious Education Committee, if there is one, 
would logically be the group to take the initiative in 
planning for an expanded visual-education program, 
giving one of their number the responsibility of order- 
ing and returning films, overseeing the appointment 
and training of an operator for the projector, and the 
care and use of the equipment. 

The committee will find a good introduction to the 
subject in the bulletin Viswal Method in the Church, 
International Council of Religious Education. A copy 
of Catalogue of Films for Church and Community Use, 
Religious Film Association, will be needed for selection 
and booking. 

The committee will need to plan definite times for 
pictures. Four uses are suggested—worship, church 
family nights, departmental programs, and_ class 
periods. Many worship services may be enriched by 
the use of visual aids. Sometimes a single slide is kept 
focused as a center of interest throughout the service. 
Hymn slides bring picture and words before those who 
worship, combining music, poetry and graphic art. 
Occasionally the message or meditation may be given 
through a motion picture such as “As We Forgive” or 
“The Good Samaritan.” 

Church family nights may make use of miniature 
slides like “A Child Went Forth,” “Small Rain,” “The 
Child Grows Up.” Sometimes a travelogue contributes 
to the evening’s theme. There are some motion pic- 
tures suitable for all the family, such as “George 
Washington Carver,” “Clara Barton,” “Elephant Boy.” 
At the annual meeting of the church, kodachrome slides 
taken by amateur photographers of the parish would 
enliven the report of the year’s events. 

A department of the church school could plan for 
pictures climaxing a season’s study—such as the koda- 
chromes “Getting Acquainted with Jewish Neighbors.” 
A new subject might be introduced, as “How Stained- 
Glass Windows are Made.” The Friendship Programs 
may include such a film’ as “Report on China,” or 
“John Browne, Negro Farmer.” 

Class teaching periods are: perhaps the most im- 
portant of all places for using visual aids. Thinking is 
stimulated, appreciations are deepened, interest is 
sharpened in whatever subject the class is studying. 
Teachers and members of the Religious Education 
Committee should review the curriculum together, and 
see what pictures fit in with each course. The com- 
mittee can then assist in correlating the program so 
that pictures are at hand at the right time, and so that 
the maximum number would profit by seeing them. 

A class studying “Opening the Old Testament” 
would enjoy slides or films of Bible lands. Slides of 
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snowflakes, trees and flowers contribute greatly to-a 
course on “How Miracles Abound.” ‘Those studying 
“Church of Our Fathers” would profit by securmg 
“The Panorama of the Christian Church,” kodachrome 
slides on church history. Since this is a large collection, 


it would have to be divided into several different — 


sections. Many people make the mistake of showing 
too many slides at a time, using twenty-five where 
fifteen would be preferable, or ten where four would 
be better. A class studying “Becoming a Person” 


would find interest in the film strips called “Health _ 


Heroes Series,” while those studying “Life of Jesus in 
Pictures” might study one or two of the reproductions 
from “Christ in Fine Arts” at each class session. For 
Workers’ Conferences there are several sets of minia- 
ture slides with accompanying lectures on teaching 
methods. 

Early booking is important, as the following quota- 
tion from a church calendar testifies: “The films for 
Sunday morning include “Television, ‘Hawai, the 
Beautiful,’ ‘Adventures of Bunny Rabbit’.” The church 
had ordered three films, but, because of lateness in 
ordering, the film company made its own substitutions 
which did not serve the purpose of religious education. 

Preparation is a necessity in all visual education. 
Pupils must be prepared for pictures by questions, 
stories, discussion. Ask them: 
for?” or “How do you think we will get help on this 
problem?” The room must be prepared, with table for 


“What shall we look © 


projector, screen, proper electric outlet, window cover- — 


ings to keep out sunlight. The machine must be 
focused, the film threaded, the slides placed in order by 
the operator. The teacher must be prepared, by pre- 
viewing the picture or slides, reading over and adapting 
the script, noting needed explanations of words and 
scenes. 

One presentation went in this wise: Slides were 
shown of “The Early Church.” For lack of window 
coverings, the screen was set up before the rear- 
entrance door. The pictures were interrupted by each 
latecomer. The operator, being unfamiliar with the 
machine, inserted several slides upside down. The 


group sat on the floor in the aisle, because there was» 


no way of turning the pews around to face the screen. 
Some could not see the screen very well. A third of 
the pupils had been studying the subject, but the 
others knew nothing of it, and had no word of intro- 
duction. The teacher made a running commentary, 
saying, “I’m not sure what this is supposed to be,” or 
“T haven't seen this picture before.” Consequently the 


pupils failed to get much out of the lecture, and their 


enthusiasm in pictures was generally dampened. 

After the showing of the pictures, a follow-up period 
should be planned. A discussion bringing out pupils’ 
reactions, questions, conclusions, may lead to the plan- 
ning of a dramatization, or the making of models. 
They may record their findings in handmade stereopti- 
con slides or “movies.” (Write the General Sunday 
School Association office for directions.) One class 


summarized its study of Joseph by presenting a 
“movie,” drawn on a long scroll and operated by wind- — 


ing it from one stick to another in a carton “theater.” 
Another class gave their parents a stereopticon lecture 
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on John Murray, using slides they had made on glass. 
Once initiated and rightly used, visual aids will 
prove their worth. Let us make fullest possible use of 
this valuable new tool. ~~ 
_ Churches desiring to go further into the use of 
visual aids will find the following references useful: 


International Journal of Religious Education, monthly 
magazine, lists new films with descriptions, rental, 
rating. Single issue, 15c. 

Visual Method in the Church, Educational Bulletin 
No. 901, International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il., 25c. 

Why and How To Use Visual Method in Vacation Re- 
ligious Education, Educational Bulletin No. 940, 
Amternational Council, 10c. 


Use Visual Method in Teaching—“Living and Working 
in Our Country,” Educational Bulletin No. 935.50, 
International Council, 10c. 

Catalogue of Films for Church and Community Use, 
Religious Film Association, Pilgrim Press, 14 
Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 35c. 

Catalogue of Miniature Slides, “Visual Aids for Chris- 
tian Learning,” Missions Council, 14 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Mass. Free. 

New Slide Sets Now Available, Massachusetts Univer- 
salist Convention, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, 
Mass. Free to Massachusetts churches. 

Stereopticon slides and hymns from Loan Library, 
General Sunday School Association, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston 8, Mass. Free. 


The Creative Word Is Youth 


Roger D. Bosworth 


VERYONE knows the old shibboleth about “The 

youth of today are the Church of Tomorrow.” 
We dunk those who cannot recite it with linguistic 
facility in the depths of our scorn. We must have our 
cliché, because nothing is more soothing to the tongue 
—or to the conscience—than escaping a responsibility 
by the simple expedient of using a witty saying about 
it. As Ogden Nash has so ironically inquired, “Why 
did the Lord give us agility if not to-evade responsi- 
bility?” 

The ttuth of the matter is that the youth of today 
are no small part of the Church of Today, whether we 
let them participate vitally or not. They are grown-up. 
The grade-school youngsters know all about the birds 
and the bees without our telling them, and they can 
come nearer to naming the capital cities of the Balkan 
States and the strategic value of the Dardanelles than 
most of us. Their mental maturity is remarkable; their 
spiritual vision is penetrating; their young bodies are 
vigorous; and their ambition is limitless. Dare we call 
them the “Church of Tomorrow’’? If we do, that “to- 
morrow” will never come. They have immediate needs. 
“Ta. serve the present age, our calling to fulfill” is more 
than a hymn, it is a command. 

Thousands of our youths have been snatched from 
the kaleidoscope of adolescence and thrust into the 
situations of war in such a manner as to force growth. 
They have, in a few months, faced life situations that 
normally are spread over three-score years. Pressed 
into a year or two have been the experiences which 
have involved all of life. Death, certainly; pain, abun- 
dantly; religion, vitally; fraternity, of necessity. It is 
no idle songfest when we sing, “Life, death and immor- 
tality are in my thought of God.” They have escaped 
the prison of self. They are World Youth and they are 
ready to be Church Youth. | 

Shall those of us who are fat and forty demand of 
them, “Pronounce shibboleth”? Jf we greet our think- 
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ing young people of high-school age and over with an 
expectation of conformity, we shall be doing just that. 

One vet—an old man of twenty-two—said to me 
just before the war ended: “I am going back to the 
front. People here don’t know there’s a war, to say 
nothing of knowing what it’s about. I’d rather die 
fighting beside a buddy who would break his last 
cigarette with me than to be back here where a cigar- 
ette is just something you buy. Out there you never 
know whether you will smoke again or not and a dollar 
isn’t worth a d—n.” Many of our young people have 
developed rare philosophies of value. They even believe 
in co-operative effort, brotherhood, share the K-ration, 
that the blood of Jews and negroes is also red, and that 
“God is a very present help in trouble.” 

These words are a clue to the situation we face in 
churches and communities. We have with us and 
returning to us the best-informed, most mature and 
intelligent young people that the world has ever had. 
It is our privilege and opportunity. What shall we do 
with it? 


Give Youth An Active Role 


In the first place, let them be heard. Their ideas may 
not rhyme with ours nor with each other’s, but they 
have right to express them. They may lisp over many 
old shibboleths, but that is to be expected. In a recent 
visit with two Universalist Youth Groups I found 
diametrically-opposed opinions concerning postwar con- 
scription. But each group knew the views and argu- 
ments of the other and was willing to debate the issue 
to a standstill. They are filled with ideas and they are 
going to be heard. Let us remember that the church is 
a more wholesome vehicle than the poolroom. 

In the second place, the church of today is youth’s 
as well as ours. Let them take part in “Molding it 
nearer to their heart’s desire.” A church in which they 
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have an integral part will remain an integral part of 
them in years to come. If the church refuses to give 
them such an opportunity, it may well be cutting its 
own throat. 

In the third place, let them vote. Normally our 
local church boards have a somewhat kindly attitude 
towards our youth groups. They are willing to grant 
them the use of the parlors for their worship services 
and occasionally for parties, if they promise to pro- 
vide their own dishtowels and clean up -afterwards. 
Sometimes they are allowed to have dances and play 
their games. The common attitude seems to be that 
the church is “ours” today, and when they are too old 
to dance, it will be “theirs.” But if we would have 
them still here when such a time comes, we must give 
them rights NOW. Let them vote with those who are 
older, in all church matters, including selection of a new 
minister. Let them make their own decisions concern- 
ing the use of church properties. 

In the fourth place, insist that young people be 
given a representative on the church board. Not only 
will this prove a leaven to the board, but the repre- 
sentative will undoubtedly carry reports on church 
management back to the young people, and you will 
be pleasantly surprised at the good that will be 
accomplished in all quarters, young and old. 

In the fifth place, see that young people have some 
form of recognition for work done in the whole church. 
The recognition will prove itself merited when they are 
allowed to be participants rather than onlookers. It 
seems a folly and a waste that the magnificent energies 
of our young people are not more perfectly directed and 
employed. When we find them wholeheartedly re- 
sponding in new positions of service, we shall no longer 
need to say, “Youth is such a wonderful thing, it is a 
shame to waste it on children.” 


Idealism of Youth is Creative 


With startling suddenness, the world has been 
thrust into the future. If we live in the present, we 
shall tomorrow harvest sour grapes. The fact that the 
fathers have eaten “sour grapes” and the children’s 
teeth are set on edge doesn’t mean that the situation 
‘annot be changed. They are living, and have been so 
recently dying, for a new day. We thought that the 
empo of the world was fast and dangerous until the 
itomic bomb blasted all horizons and left us breathless 
in awe and wonder; yes, half in trembling and fear. 
Now we but dimly surmise the possibilities in the world 
of power, and we recognize the fact that religiously 
and socially we have not kept pace. We must grow 
up spiritually, and perhaps we shall be happily shocked 
to recognize the visioned thinking of our youth, if we 
harken to their thoughts. 

Therefore, let the church serve youth in all ways. 
Let it fill the expectation of their intellectual and con- 
ceptual minds. Let it be the center of their spiritual 

‘sustenance and the source of their spiritual growth. 
Let it provide opportunities for their socialization and 
for their service to society in general. Let its cultural 
and aesthetic tradition play a part in molding their 
lives, that through it they may inherit all the aware- 
ness of wonder in art, music, and philosophy. 
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Young people are not just bodies taking shape, or 
minds equipping themselves for the future. Their lives 
experience all of the hungers and yearnings to which 
human flesh is heir. Perhaps their knowledge seems 
vague and fitful, as perchance it is to many who are of 
riper years, but let us now make the church the 
medium through which those moments of wonder, 
those bits of high awareness, those revelations of spiri- 
tual insight become vital in their lives. 

The creative word is youth, and youth, given an 
opportunity, will do much toward creating a new and 
vital world. y 


The Budget Is Balanced! 
A. Ingham Bicknell 


LL Universalists will rejoice in the fact that for 
the first time in many years your national church 
organization has balanced its budget. In fact, we 
ended the fiscal year on August 31 with an actual 
excess of receipts over disbursements amounting to 
$1,663.96. There is a long story back of this effort to 
balance the budget, but suffice it to say that your 
Trustees, in the spring of 1944, instructed your Budget 
Committee to arrange a budget wherein anticipated 
receipts would, with proper effort, balance the expenses 
for the fiscal year which began September 1, 1944. 
The Committee went to work, and there were savings 
made here and there, but no vital or necessary expense 
was omitted. The work of the Church was not 
injured. 
The Unified Appeal followed, and this met with 
better response from the members of our churches than 
we had dared to expect. Nearly $30,000 came in in 


answer to the appeal, a larger sum than has ever been © 


raised in any one year for purely operating expenses. 
The result was that we finished the year with the 
surplus above indicated. 

Your Trustees are determined that the continued 
deficits year by year, which caused so much anxiety to 
many of us, shall be a thing of the past. 

The Unified Appeal was a great success, but it is 
only fitting at this time that we should make note of 
the constant and unstinted efforts exerted in its behalf 
by Dr. Cummins. Many helped, but it was he who 
assumed the primary responsibility and to whom the 
most credit should go. 

As Treasurer I can truthfully say that our financial 
picture has greatly improved during the past year. 
This ought to be good news, for your Treasurer has not 
always made a like statement. A detailed Treasurer’s 
report to be presented later will give further informa- 
tion. 

As indicated, we have made a real beginning, but 
we hope to do even better the coming year. There are 
many things that could be accomplished with increased 


resources. We need more money for church extension, — 


for literature, for the youth movement, for the church 
school, merely to mention a few of the pressing de- 
mands. However, with the record of the past year 
before us, we look forward with increased confidence 
to the things which may be accomplished. 
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It Can Be Done: It Was Done 


Reports from Parishes in Six States Demonstrate 


Creative Results of Planning and Co-operation 


Planned Work in Clinton Created a Church School 
; Maurice Coss 

The story of the Universalist church school in 
Clinton, North Carolina, is not complete or finished. 
Nor can it be, for the school itself is still changing, 
moving, growing. It began as an uncertain possibility 
in the minds of the members of the executive board. 
Every member wanted to see the church serve the 
community in a vital way. But how? The member- 
ship was small, and the few were doing already more 
than they could find time for. It was unfortunate and 
regrettable that there was no church school, but all the 
children had grown to adulthood, married and moved 
away. One high-school youth remained. It appeared 
that there was actually little possibility or need for a 
church school. One wondered whether or not other 
children of the community availed themselves of the 
opportunity to attend any of the seven churches in 
Clinton. All of the children known to the members 
present were already attending their own church 
schools. As for those about whom no information was 
available, it was voted to appoint a church school 
committee whose first task would be to survey the 
community. The committee was composed of those 
who lived in various areas of the town and of repre- 
sentative age groups. In two weeks the committee 
was to report. 

The report of the committee showed a list of twenty 
children who were interested in the Universalist church 
school! Some of the twenty lived too far away to 
walk, and had no transportation facilities. Others 
lived in homes capable of offering but a limited number 
of opportunities to their children. The survey had 
done its work. What action would the church take 
upon the matter? Now that children were available, 
three problems faced the board—transportation, class- 
rooms, teaching staff. Once decided that the building 
of a church school was worth a fair trial and was 
perhaps one answer to the members’ desire to serve the 
community, as a fulfillment of their own religious ex- 
perience, the obstacles became less formidable. Mem- 
bers and friends of the church volunteered to take turns 
in transporting the children to church school. Turns 
usually came once per month, twice in some cases, 

The only available space for classes was an idle 
parish hall, formerly the site of the town library before 
the County established one, and now become a rum- 
mage room. The rummage was moved to smaller 
quarters, where it is more easily managed. Shelves 
filled with the used books and racks for clothes be- 
trayed the history of the room. Much clearing. clean- 
ing and decorating was needed. A work spell was 
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called, and together the people began to create the 
required classroom surroundings. For many days the 
people labored to finish the job. Ingenuity improvised 
scarce materials, as the bookcases were turned back-to- 
back to form partitions between the three classrooms. 
Painting and redecorating could not be finished before 
the children came, but improvements were made as 
time, material, and labor permitted. 

During this beginning period, the leadership per- 
sonnel was given careful attention. Now that the 
church school committee had finished its task in the 
survey of the community, the board appointed a new 
chairman and members best qualified to select the 
superintendent and staff of teachers. The new chair- 
man and committee did not neglect the families of the 
children who were to make up the church school. 
A personal letter was written to each of the parents 
to whom the plans, hopes, and purposes of the church 
school were explained. This was followed at a later 
date by a visit by the committee to the homes of the 
prospective children. 

This committee felt a definite need for unity and 
purpose in both the curriculum and teaching pro- 
cedures. At this point the workers turned to the minis- 
ter and to the General Sunday School Association for 
suggestions. Leadership workshops and discussions 
resulted, and have been the key to unified planning and 
constructive growth in our church school. 

It was not an easy job the committee undertook in 
securing teachers. For many weeks, there was one 
class for which no teacher could be found. Should the 
church school delay its program and wait an indefinite 
period until a teacher was found? The committee was 
expedient—went ahead with the best it had—and later 
did enroll the needed teacher. 

It is a favorable sign that both the teachers and 
students are enthusiastic about their new church 
school. Plans for class worship centers, junior choir, 
and opportunities for the respective classes to partici- 
pate in the leadership of the worship services are being 
discussed. Of unusual interest to the children was the 
Easter egg hunt and party held at the beginning of the 
church school’s organization last April. 

The church school is the work of no single person. 
It is the achievement of the whole committee and 
staff’s working, studying, and worshiping together. 
Those who have taken the most active roles include: 
Mrs. William Morrice, chairman of the church school 
committee, and primary teacher; Mr. Earl Matthews, 
superintendent, and alternate teacher of the adult class; 
Mrs. Vada McCullen; Miss Rachel Robinson; Mrs. 
Earl Matthews. Others who assisted include: Mrs. 
R. F. Royall; Mrs. Vern Kuetemeyer; Mrs. Robert 
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Norris; Mrs. Anne J. Barbrey; and transportation 
volunteers. The minister teaches the adult class when 
his schedule permits. 

The outcome of the church school is as uncertain 
as the future of life itself. Yet, amid the changes 
which will be made as situations arise, it is hoped that 
the church school will go forward, and through it the 
people will have created their opportunity to serve the 
children, and through them to make the liberal church 
stand for that which is vital and constructive in 
Clinton. 


Augusta, Maine, Built Up a Junior Choir 


Beatrice RosBBins 


One of the problems of churches is that of music, 
especially the vocal music of a choir, quartet, or soloist 
at the regular morning worship service. One answer 
to this problem is the voluntary choir, particularly 
that made up of young people. 

Last year our parish was confronted by the demand 
on the part of many people for a “change” in the 
music. Having some knowledge of what had been 
done previously in another church, we introduced the 
“girls’ choir,” which for the past year has been very 
successful. 

First it was necessary, of course, to have material. 
This, for the most part, was found among the pupils 
in the Sunday school. Practically one whole class of 
eighth-grade girls made up the nucleus. A half-dozen 
more were freshmen or sophomores in high school. 
The minimum age is twelve years. None are over 
sixteen. About fifteen girls responded to the first call, 
and six more were added later. At the beginning it 
was explained that this was to be a regular church 
choir, and importance of regular attendance and com- 
plete co-operation was stressed. We were fortunate in 
securing a member of our church who contributed her 
services as director. The church organist and a paid 
soloist were maintained, as in previous years. 

We thought that before the year was over a con- 
siderable number would perhaps drop out, due to lack 
of interest. However, of the original twenty-one girls 
who began in the fall, nineteen came throughout the 
year, and in the spring two more were added. There 
is at present a waiting list, and from now on the 
number in the choir will be limited to twenty-one. 

The girls sing one simple two-part anthem each 
Sunday morning. They sing responses at various parts 
of the service, and a choral Amen following the bene- 
diction. There are several good collections of anthems 
suitable for young voices, which most music companies 
have available. It is sometimes necessary to change 
the arrangements in keeping with the limitations of 
the voices. 

Our problem of robes was solved by two of the 
women’s organizations of the church. They purchased 
beautiful maroon robes with white collars. There are 
several companies specializing in such equipment, and 
our own publishing house advised us on this matter. 


We feel that the choir has been a definite advantage 
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to the church and to its individual members. Families 
have attended, and have become more church-conscious 
because “Susie” or “Ruthie” was singing Sunday morn- 
ing. Two or three new girls have come into the 
Sunday school with an eye on choir membership next 
year. The girls themselves are getting into the habit 
of church attendance, and are getting to feel that they 


are a part of the church. There has been a surprising 


vocal development among some of the members. One 
girl is to begin vocal training soon, and others have 
developed new interest in music. On the whole, the 


anthem has been well done, and is a real contribution — 


to the worship service. Of course, it is not like a choir 
of trained professional adult singers. The first few 
Sundays the volume was woefully weak, but in a short 
time increased confidence produced increased volume. 
The comments of the congregation were encouraging, 
and all seemed to prefer the young voices, even though 
they lacked trainmg and power. 

A word might be added concerning remuneration. 
It was felt that some small amount might be offered 
as a further incentive to regular attendance but which 
would not be too great a burden on the financial 


resources of the parish. Each girl receives a nominal 


fee each time she attends a rehearsal and service. With 
few exceptions, no girl has been allowed to sing on 
Sunday morning unless she has been present at the 
rehearsals on Friday afternoon. This is understood, 
and for the most part the girls have been regular at 
The average cost to the church 
per month has been between fourteen and sixteen 
dollars. 

Social activities have played some part. A picnic 
supper out-of-doors brought the season to an end. 
Our group of younger women of the church will, in the 
future, plan parties, dinners, and picnics for the girls. 

A choir of this kind is not advisable or possible in all 
churches, but it might be considered by many. Yes, 
we thought of boys, too, but in our case, for various 
reasons, it was not wise to use them at this time. A 
junior choir takes perseverance, tact, and co-operation, 
but pays dividends. If a choir has been tried and has, 


failed in your church, perhaps the time has come to 


try again. 


The Importance of the Religious Education 
Committee 


WAYNE SHUTTEE 


Stephen H. Fritchman, in his pamphlet on “The 
Religious Education Committee in the Local Church,” 
points out, “A small group of active men and women, 
convinced of the need for planned and controlled 
religious education and willing to devote themselves to 
a very practical program of activities, can accomplish 
many things that have been considered impossible.” 
The truth of this statement has been proved in the 


Cleveland church, where we have a most able and. 


active committee on religious education. 


Our committee is appointed by the chairman of the 
board of trustees, subject to the approval of the board, 
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and is one of the regular standing committees of the 
church. At the present time, the committee is com- 
posed of five members, plus the two ministers ex officio. 
The chairman of the committee is one of the city’s 
leading educators. The other members include two 
professional teachers; a church-school parent who is 
likewise a professional teacher; and a recent graduate 
of the church school who is also on the staff of the 
school. ; 

-These busy people meet once a month during the 
church-school year. The committee meeting lasts for 
about one hour and a half, following which the mem- 
ybers join the faculty for the monthly faculty dinner and 
staff meeting. Occasionally, if some project requires a 
more than usual amount of attention, extra meetings 
of the committee are arranged. 

The committee conceives of its purpose as threefold 
m nature: 1. To act as the policy-forming unit of the 
school and as the initiator of new projects. 2. To serve 
as an appraisal group whose job it is to keep constant 
watch on the progress of the school and measure the 
degree of its effectiveness in terms of the aims which 
have been projected. 3. To acquaint the church mem- 
bership with the educational work of the church, and 
keep it informed of the school’s aims, progress, and 
needs. : 

In order to see how the committee actively func- 
tions and what it does accomplish, let us look for a 
moment at some of its recent undertakings. Under 

_the first heading, the committee sets up each fall a 
statement of what the school should accomplish in 
terms of the religious growth of the students. It then 
evaluates the curriculum and methods of procedure in 
terms of that end, and recommends changes where it 
feels they are needed. Thus, this past year the com- 
mittee instituted an entirely new co-ordinated curric- 
ulum at the junior-church level (grades seven through 
‘twelve), worked out a new and more efficient set of 
church-school records, and established a church-school 
student council. 

Fulfilling its function as an appraisal group, the 
committee, the year before last, called in a group of 
experts from outside the church, educators, directors 
of religious education, and teachers, who did a thorough 
appraisal of our school in all its aspects. The findings 
of*this commission were then correlated by the com- 
mfttee as a guide for the further development of the 
school.. Each year the committee proposes to go over 
these findings, in order to determine what improve- 
ments have been made and where weaknesses exist as 
yet uncorrected. 

Acting as the “Information, Please” department to 
the church membership as regards our educational pro- 
gram, the committee chairman presents an extended 
report on the church school, its program, progress, and 
needs, at the annual parish meeting. In addition, the 
committee recommends frequent mailings of helpful 
literature to the parent, sees that a prospectus of the 
church school is prepared and sent out each fall, calls 
for frequent parent-teachers’ meetings, and this past 

year instructed the director of.religious education. to 
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High School Students of the Derby Line, Vermont, 
Universalist Church Study Practical Christianity with 
Their Teacher, U. E. Cargill 


work out a “Report of Pupil’s Progress and Achieve- 
ment” which the teachers send twice yearly to every 
parent of children in the church school. 


The committee likewise functions in other ways. 
Each member is responsible for some one phase of the 
committee’s activity. Thus, one member acts as 
advisor to the student council and as liaison officer 
between the committee and the student body, while 
another performs the same function with the parents. 
The committee also recommends to the board a budget 
for the church-school year, maps out the season’s 
teacher-training program, aids in the selection of 
faculty members, helps in setting up the program for 
the young people’s clubs, and advises the ministers 
regarding the program of adult education. 

With such an actively-functioning committee on 
religious education, the church school can proceed in a 
much more efficient manner. The director then under- 
stands clearly the nature of his task and the way in 
which he is to proceed. The responsibility for deciding 
and defending the general aims of the school and the 
curriculum falls, not, on him, but on a committee of 
some six or seven capable individuals. This leaves the 
director or superintendent free to carry out the details 
of the program and the teachers free to teach, since 
they do not have to concern themselves with decisions 
regarding policy and general methods of procedure. 
Such a plan also allows more freedom for change and 
development, since the personnel of the committee 
changes yearly, with a consequent change in plans and 
ideas. Finally, this system insures an adequate under- 
standing, on the part of the congregation, of the 
church’s all-important educational program and a 
knowledge of what is being accomplished. 

The committee as here outlined has functioned with 
admirable results in the Cleveland church. And while 
many churches with smaller schools may not have seen 
the necessity for such a highly-organized and active 
committee, they will nevertheless find a functioning 
religious-education committee of inestimable value in 
organizing and developing their school, whether it have 
twenty students or two hundred. | 
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Our Friend, the Negro 


Avice Harrison 


The young people of the First Universalist Church 
of Lynn, Massachusetts, felt that they needed the 
friendship of other races in the city, in order to carry 
out their theme of “Building for a Christian World.” 
There were many negro people in Lynn of whom we 
knew very little, and so a few years ago we set about 
to get acquainted. Our first attempt was to invite 
the young people of the African Methodist Church to 
share an evening meeting with us. Now, in our city, 
we have the largest and wealthiest church and they 
have the smallest and perhaps poorest. We did not 
want to appear as if we “were doing something” for 
another race. A committee of young people set about 
to plan the first meeting. We decided to ask the negro 
young people to bring us an evening of song, to sing 
and interpret for us their beloved negro spirituals. 
They would provide a program of enrichment for us, 
we would plan a worship service together and a time 
for sociability. 

And so began an exchange of experiences which has 
done much for both groups and surely made for under- 
standing and good will. Something happened that first 
night which made us all anxious to continue in Chris- 
tian fellowship. Perhaps it was the sincerity of purpose 
and the depending upon one another for a complete 
evening’s program, we do not know. 

In the spring of that year we went to their little 
church, shared in an old-time evening service and 
became acquainted with the older members of their 
church. Since then, we have had a traditional “Palm 
Sunday Vesper Service” in their church. This past 
year our minister was asked to preach, and some forty 
adults of our church attended in addition to our youth 
fellowships. 

Besides meeting together for programs educational 
and social, we have gone together in singing carols at 
Christmas time, going into homes of both parishes, and 
being entertained for refreshments in negro homes as 
well as our own. 

Our fellowship together seemed to indicate further 
possibilities. We felt the need we had in common was 
for trained leadership. And so’ we put on a negro 
concert in our church at which members of both groups 
served as ushers. It was a great venture, with a large 
audience, and everyone thoroughly enjoyed it. Rich 
and poor, black and white sitting side by side, lost in 
the charm and history of great musie which told a 
great story. This brought us in one hundred and 
fifteen dollars with which to work on this matter of 
sending our young people to institutes. It so hap- 
pened at Ferry Beach, that summer, the theme was 
“Together We Grow,” and emphasis was placed on 
having delegates of other races there. So a committee 
of young people (joint committee from the two 
churches) worked out a plan of scholarships, and eight 
$10 scholarships, four for our own group and four for 
the negro group, were allotted, and we went to Ferry 
Beach together. We cannot put into. words what that 
experience meant to us all. 

In the fall of that year, our joint bank account 
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Faculty, Religious Education Imstitute, Ferry Beach, 
Maine, 1945. Top row, left to right, Alice Harrison, Rev. 


Edna P. Bruner, Margaret Winchester, Mary Milner, Susan © 


M. Andrews. Bottom row, left to right, Prof. Max A. Kapp, 
Dean of the Institute, Dr. Emerson H. Lalone, 
Dr. Roger D. Bosworth 


helped to send delegates to the Lynn Community 
School of Religion for the training of teachers. 


We hold council meetings made up of officers of © 


each group, each year, on call, not only to plan these 
special events but to share in program building and in 
living. By knowing one another better we became 
conscious of the social and economic problems of the 
negro race right here in the city, and have been able 
to make stronger our own convictions with regard to 


interracial good will. We have such good times together! — 


But best of all, we are learning the value of working 
together in a project of good will, which, when initiated 
in simple sincerity and without hope of reward in a 
community, fulfills the promise of the way of Christ— 
that to give is to receive, and to lose one’s life is to 
find it. We are learning that there is power which, if 
brought to the great issues of human society, will 
transform life and demonstrate to our world the 
Christian way of love. 


Studying the Church in Our Community 


CarROLL Fenwick, JR. 


In Barre, Vermont, we wanted to build our year’s 
work around the theme “The Church in Our Com- 
munity,” and found upon investigation that a course 
of that very name by Alice B. Hobensack (Westminster 
Press) was in print for use with grades five and six. 
Upon examination we found the textbook and note- 
book quite satisfying. We made use of it for two groups, 
junior and intermediate. 

Our purpose for the course was to help boys and 
girls understand the contribution of the Christian 
church to the community, through establishment of 
schools, hospitals, migrant centers, and community 
houses; and to help them understand the responsibility 
of all in such problems as race prejudice, child labor, 
slum clearance, and the migrant worker. 

We began by collecting pictures and making posters 
of.“Churches Everywhere.” We began to understand 
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better the reason behind such organizations as the Red 
Cross, Community Chest, Vacation Church School, 
United China Relief, Federal Council of Churches, 
union church services, Y.M.C.A.; all were seeking to 
build brotherhood through service to others. 


Slum improvement and the problem of child labor 
held our attention for two Sundays before we began 
studying the migrants. With the aid of books from 
the G.S.S.A. loan library, several children gave a review 
of the life led by these people who are “adrift on the 
land.” The Home Missions Council sent much fine 
material suitable for scrapbooks and posters. The 
y Migrant Map” and “Scenes from Migrant Life,” 
which showed the pinched, hungry faces of the child 

_ pickers and their weary and hopeless parents, aroused 
our sympathy. Upon the request, we obtained the 
address of a migrant center in New York, and we all 
brought supplies for “Cleanup” kits that were sent to 
the workers in charge. 

We used the chapter on “Overcoming Race Preju- 
dice” during the American Friendship Offering weeks. 
We do not have the negro, Jewish or Oriental prejudice 
in our community, so we viewed the situation from 
afar. We used negro poetry and music and the 
achievements of “America’s Tenth Man.” One of our 
girls had lived in the South, and had a definite preju- 
dice against the colored man, but was forced to admit 
after discussion that some white people were “prob- 
lems,” too! 

Churches working together for the community, in 

._ the establishment of hospitals and clinics and through 
assistance to the blind and unfortunate, were later 
illustrated by pictures and stories of home missionaries 
and workers in community-health clinics. 

The,church’s concern for the old, poor, and hope- 
less was taken into consideration. The work of the 
social-service agencies and institutions for the friend- 
less was discovered, and we were surprised and thrilled 
to know that many such institutions were established 
and completely supported by churches. Our own 
church’s work was discovered last, with the story of 
our work in the local parish, and through outreach to 
North Carolina, the Clara Barton Camp, and the 

_ China project. 

When “Open House” or “Visitation Day” came in 
May.’ one of the classes using the Hobensack text 
planned the worship service around the theme “Service 
to Others.” This group of sixth and seventh graders 
handled the service beautifully. All were in their 
junior-choir robes—some serving as worship leaders 
while others sang one of their favorite anthems. The 
story of “The Churchless Town” was given as the 
thought for the day. 

The junior class presented stereopticon slides and 
a lecture which they had completely prepared, with an 
original scene for each subject touched on in the 
lecture, including churches everywhere, child labor, 
migrants, refugees, negroes, hospitals, and our own 
personal dedication to live as fine a life as possible in 
working for our whole community. 


I am convinced that all of us were helped in our 
desire to participate in finding ways for the church to 
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contribute to community improvement, and I know 
we all gained an appreciation of the privilege it is to 
be a part of the great band of Christian workers found 
around the world. 


Workers’ Conferences at Nashua, New Hampshire 
Sara K,. Pike 


Our workers’ conferences started about twenty-five 
years ago, as the result of a correspondence teacher- 
training course. This course was first given to members 
of the newly-formed committee for religious education, 
in preparation for departmental programs. Later, the 
teachers and officers of the church school were included, 
and the workers’ conference, preceded by a supper, was 
instituted. 


Until about a year ago, these conferences were held 
the first Tuesday of each month. A short business 
meeting, conducted by the superintendent, followed the 
supper, when reports of the secretary and treasurer 
were given. A discussion period gave each teacher an 
opportunity to present any problems connected with 
her teaching or the needs of her particular department. 
The chairman of the religious-education’ committee 
brought to the group the plans and ideas for the ad- 
ministration of the church school formulated at their 
meeting the previous week, and also appointed com- 
mittees to plan for special days to be observed in the 
school. The educational part of the conference was 
planned to meet the needs of the group. At different 
times we have had book reviews pertaining to teaching 
methods and child psychology, given by members of 
the group, and courses on the Bible, our Universalist 
faith and sociology, given by our minister. We usually 
have had a speaker during the year, either a field 
worker in our own denomination or the minister from 
a neighbor church. 

We have all enjoyed the sociability of these supper 
meetings and the interchange of ideas, which enriches 
the thinking of the group. We believe comprehensive 
book reviews are excellent, bringing to a group the best 
and latest information on what is going on in the field 
of religious education. The courses given by our 
ministers have had definite value in clarifying many 
of our ideas, which has been of real help in our teaching. 

This past year the religious-education committee has 
broadened its program to include the religious educa- 
tion of each group within the church. Because of war- 
time restrictions, which have made it difficult to hold 
supper meetings, the teachers have been meeting in 
the evening with the minister and superintendent. We 
have more time for discussion of individual problems 
in this smaller group, and think sometimes that the 
teachers express their ideas more freely. We used the 
Hazen books for our study this winter. 

It is a little too soon, yet, to evaluate this newer 
plan; perhaps in another year we can tell which method 
is the more effective in helping our teachers to become 
aware of the tremendous need of earnest and intelligent 
preparation for the teaching of the children and youth 
of our churches. 
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” Alas, My Children...” 


Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


ONSIDER seriously this scene from Ernest Suther- 
land Bates’ book, The Friend of Jesus: 


Then the chief priest saw that his moment was come and 
he spake once more, saying, Yea, but if ye obey not the Law 
of Moses, ye shall be scourged and imprisoned during this 
life, and suffer in hell during the life to come. 

But what penalty cometh upon you if ye heed not the 
words of this stranger? Let him speak. 

And all the people were silent; and Jesus, also. 

Then the people when they saw that he was silent, cried 
out unto him, Speak, if thou art a prophet! What punishment 
cometh upon us if we heed not thy words? 

Jesus said unto them, Alas, my children, ye shall remain 
even as ye now are. 


What a terrible indictment for any people! What 
an awful punishment to have meted out. Most of us 
are quite willing to see, in our more lucid moments, 
the faults, failures, weaknesses, omissions, and careless- 
ness which mark our lives and our efforts. Yet all too 
seldom do we think of the kind of punishment which in 
utter reality comes to us if we make no effort to change. 
Consider the full impact of the words, “Alas, my chil- 
dren, ye shall remain even as ye now are.” 

Suppose that were to happen to us in the liberal 
church in regard to religious education. Suppose we 
were to stay as now we are; heeding not the words 
that can be heard on every side if we will but listen, 
closing our eyes to the failures manifest in the spiritual 
life of every adolescent who has grown up under our 
care, disregarding the religious weakness of our adults. 
Would we stay as we now are from this time forth? 
What would we have if that were to happen? 

We would continue to have church schools run by a 
few honest and consecrated people. But run also by 
people who are insufficient for the task because of 
their own spiritual lacks, their own need of training, 
their own failure to examine the basic problems of 
religious education. We would not have the church 
school of which we dream in fond moments, the school 
that represents the best thinking of the church as a 
whole. ; 

We would continue to have church schools that 
do not know, and never would know, what they are 
aiming to do. How many of us have seriously solved 
the problem of curriculum? How many of us know 
what we want for our children? Shall we remain as 
we now are, or shall we go into that fruitful field which 
is religious education, a field we cannot enter until we 
know the elements of knowledge and faith that must 
be possessed. It is not impossible to discover them, 
but they will not arise and manifest themselves if we 
continue in our present way. 

We would continue to have church schools which 
on every count (except for having smaller classes) 
compare unfavorably with the public school. How can 
we expect children to take us seriously when their 
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parents show no interest in their learning? When our 
worship services are ill-planned? . When there is no 
continuity from year to year manifested in a slowly 
unfolding curriculum? When the classrooms are inade- 
quate, the teachers are untrained, the. materials are 
inferior, the newer educational techniques unused? I 
shall never forget a mother who called a church one 
day and said to the director of religious education, 
“You must make your church school less interesting. 


I can’t get Marilyn to stay home even when we want- 


to go somewhere on Sunday.” We haven't many 
church schools like that, but we could have them if we 
would change. 

Finally, if we should remain as we now are, we 
would continue to have church schools where the chil- 
dren fail to show spiritual growth. The process of 
growth is slow, but it must proceed in orderly fashion. 
You cannot take a child who has never been taught and 
suddenly find yourself with an adequately functioning 
adult. Yet we dare to take our most precious heritage, 
spiritual living, and be haphazard in planning its 
development. It is small wonder that the young 
people of today have no adequate philosophy of life. 
It is small wonder that the adults of today are drift- 
ing. It is not to be wondered that many people facing 
the tensions of the last few years have found life 
unbearable. We have not prepared them for spiritual 
living, and there is no other sort of living that can 
give peace and inner satisfaction. 

Indeed, it is true, if we stop to consider, that if we 
had prepared people spiritually, we would not have 
the threat, “Alas, my children, ye shall remain even 
as ye now are,” applied to us and our religious educa- 
tion. It is equally true that we have made attempts 
to improve the situation. People looking at the failure 


of the church school have searched for other solutions. ~ 


One by one, and each in its turn, we have climbed 
on various band wagons. We have seen in weekday 
religious education the hope of the world, and forgotten 
or ignored its inherent weaknesses. We have tried 
vacation schools because they concentrate the study. 
We have fallen back on the junior church with its fewer 
leaders and its child-centered plan. And each of these 
plans has been as disappointing (or will be) as the 
one we were ready to discard—because we have not 
yet examined the spiritual foundations on which these 
artificial superstructures must of necessity rest. Each 
of these has failed in the same degree as the church 
school, because we have not decided what it is we want 
to teach, we have not been ready to prepare the teach- 
ers, we have not recognized the need for spiritual 
values. No system will solve our problem, unless we 
have an educational and spiritual foundation on which 
to erect that system. 

Yet you and I are not content to remain as we 
are. You and I are members of the liberal church 
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because we believe that it has a spiritual message 
which can undergird all of modern living. You and I 
know that our children cannot develop their spiritual 
nature unaided. You and I are aware that spiritual 
growth is a slow process. You and I are far from want- 
ing to remain as we now are, for we know how spirit- 
ually vacant are many of the best hearts and minds of 
today. 


But what are we going to do? If we admit that 
by and large our church schools have failed, is there 
something else we can try? But we have already 
disearded the other solutions that have been suggested: 
the weekday class, the vacation school, the junior 
church, and so forth. Yet there is one thing more to 
be said. The weekday class could be successful, the 
Vacation school could be profitable, the junior church 
could lead to spiritual growth, and the church school 
need not be a failure. The thing which has caused 
the failure of the one has caused the failure of them 
all. Only by attacking the basic cause can we solve 
our problem. I cannot solve it in this article, you can- 
not solve it with a half-dozen teachers’ meetings, the 
denomination cannot solve it with a session-extraordi- 
nary to consider the problems of religious education. 
Yet all of us, working together, can make a beginning 
toward solving it, if we use these means and others. I 
have four suggestions which to me seem basic, but 
others must be added, and all must be worked over. 


First: the real failure of religious education lies 
within the home. It is from the home that children 
receive their most lasting attitudes, their most deeply 
held beliefs. Our first consideration must be a forward- 
looking program of parent education, for it is the parent 
who can best train the child in religion. This is not 
begging the question, for the parent cannot do it 
without the help of the church. But the help we 
give must be real. If we could help the young people 
of today to establish spiritual homes, there would be 
no problem of religious education tomorrow. 

Second: we must establish a creative and carefully 
thought-through curriculum for religious education. 
We do not know what we want. We feel the Bible 


is not enough, but we do not know what part of the 
Bible to use, and what to add to it. We do not know 
how to secure growth in worship. We do not know 
how to build ideals. These things must be worked out, 
by both the denomination and the local church, before 
we can solve the problem of religious education. 


Third: the church must be prepared to give finan- 
cial support to religious education. How many times 
this has been said, and how everlastingly true it is! 
Perhaps we don’t need paid teachers, but we do need 
to train the teachers we use. We do need to buy 
equipment for them, to supply them with materials, to 
get them the best in the way of educational techniques 
and aids. Further, we need to be spending money on 
research which will help us to establish a basic curric- 
ulum for both urban and rural churches. Research 
will tell us what the spiritual needs of children are; 
research will open up to us and for them the possibili- 
ties of new techniques for teaching; research will 
replace the present method of asking a group to “think 
through a curriculum of religious education.” Think 
of the time, money, energy, going into research for 
curriculum building in secular education. Think of 
the hours being spent by experts in investigation, 
appraisal, and working out of new ideas; and compare 
these with what is being done in religious education. 
It is no wonder that the church school seems doomed. 
But it isn’t, if we dare to change. 


Lastly, and most important: as adults we must look 
to the nature of our own spiritual living. The example 
which constantly surrounds youth is the most potent 
and far-reaching influence youth can have. Each of 
us who is interested in religious education might spend 
a little time, “alone, apart,” examining the basis of 
his conviction and the reality and depth of his spiritual 
life. Were we to develop the kind of inner conviction 
which we might have, were it to spread throughout 
our community living, the problem of religious educa- 
tion would cease to exist. 

And what punishment cometh upon us if we heed 
not these words? “Alas, owr children shall remain even 
as they now are.” 


ae Music in the Church School 


Harmon M. Gehr 


OW many hymns would the average liberal church 

include in a hymnal of its own? It would per- 
haps be generous to say ten or a dozen. Ministers bear 
witness to this musical poverty when they choose 
hymns for a state occasion. To make a good impres- 
sion on the visiting clergy they seek hymns the people 
know—and the number is severely limited. “Love 
Divine, All Loves Excelling,” will make some congrega- 
tions sound like a German singing society. “O God, 
Our Help in Ages Past,” is sung with feeling and power 
by most congregations—very yell, it will do to impress 
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the state superintendent. There are a few other great 
hymns that are sure-fire, and some cheap ones. 

Unfortunately, the repertoire is ‘exhausted soon. 
And unfamiliar hymns, regardless of their merit, leave 
hearts and voices untouched. A conclusion is that 
hymns will be sung if they are known. 

The place and time to learn the great hymns is the 
church school during childhood and youth. This 
should be carefully planned according to ages; it should 
be part of the church’s educational program. A major 
musical objective of the liberal church school should 
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be to teach a wide selection. Oh, that the ministers of 
the next generation might be embarrassed by the large 
number of good hymns their people would sing with 
enthusiasm! 

There is one simple and direct way to a knowledge 
of the better hymns—the use of a good hymnal. For 
the liberal church school that means familiarity with 
The Beacon Song and Service Book. That is an un- 
qualified statement intentionally. Liberals need a 
standard for music and worship, and such a hymnal 
sets the standard. 

Even a good hymnal is held up to abuse and misuse. 
According to the grounds on which criticism is made, 
this can be as much a judgment of individual musical 
tastes, or the cultural background of a church, as of a 
hymnal. For a liberal to find “In the Garden,” “The 
Old Rugged Cross,” “I Was Sinking Deep in Sin,” or 
other similar fare adequate to his needs—and from 
this position to carp at the contents of a good hymnal— 
is a self-indictment. 

Enthusiasm can be worked up for grand, straight- 
forward music (even Bach), and great words of the 
spirit. The answer is leadership. A pianist or organist 
should have respect for music, not as common a quality 
as might be assumed. A steady, moderate tempo, a 
uniting of verbal and musical phrasing, the even blend- 
ing of the four voices, willingness to co-operate with 
the leader, these are among the signs of a good accom- 
panist. 

The leader of singing—accompanist, superintendent 
or minister of music—has the responsibility for select- 
ing new hymns to be learned and for improving the 
singing of the old. It must not be borne lightly. 
Hymns should be chosen both to complement the 
theme and because they stand on their own, musically 
and as literature. The choice should not be made 
during the five minutes before the service begins. 
They should be sung frequently enough to become 
familiar. An occasional period devoted to practice is 
helpful. A reasonable achievement is the learning of 
one new hymn each month, as well as increasing 
familiarity with hymns of previous acquaintance. 


Few church schools are so small that they do not 
have clearly-defined age groups. It is taken for granted 
that training in the singing of hymns will be gauged 
according to age. The two simplest divisions would 
be (1) Kindergarten, Primary, and (2) Junior, Inter- 
mediate, Senior. 

There is not likely to be enthusiastic liking for the 
great hymns apart from appreciation of the best in 
other branches of music. Therefore, the liberal church 
school should assume some responsibility for improv- 
ing its pupils’ musical tastes generally. Again, a con- 
scientious and capable organist or pianist is an impor- 
tant element in church school organization. Sometimes 
the regular organist can be induced to take over this 
work; if necessary, the church should assist in paying 
him for this extra service. Then the school should 
begin to honor the prelude as a distinct element of the 
worship service. And it should be made clear to the 
musician that the best in music is none too good. 
What is all too often neglected in churches should be 
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checked regularly; the piano or organ must be kept in 
tune and in good condition at all times. 

A junior choir can be a help, both in ‘promoting 
better singing of the great hymns and in developing 
appreciation. Even though the choir is small it pro- 
vides a nucleus of attention and responsiveness around 
which the singing of the rest of the school clusters and 
grows. In the weekly rehearsals of this selected group, 
good music wins an interest which later becomes con- 
tagious. Simple but effective settings of splendid 
music are easily available. Another use for-a junior 
choir is choric speech; many of the Psalms, as well as 
other material, are quickly prepared to add authentic- 
ity to worship. 

Finally, the rich resources of recorded music should 
occasionally be brought into church-school worship. 
Again, the apparatus should be as near faultless as 
possible; children today are alert to mechanical imper- 
fections. Once this mechanical order is achieved, there 
is no end to the possibilities. In some schools the best 
in music is being presented in conjunction with motion 
pictures. Of course, these marvels are aids to worship, 
not substitutes. Let that be kept in mind, and the 
day will come when congregations will sing, not only 
because they love great music, but also because they 
love to make it. 
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WORLD UNION OR WORLD DESTRUCTION 


HE American physicists, chemists, engineers, and 

biologists who worked on the creation of the atomic 
bomb have made a report to the White House contain- 
ing facts that deserve the most careful consideration 
of the American people and all the peoples of the earth. 
Indeed, these facts should be the basis for a new de- 
parture in the relations of nations. These scientists, 
with true objective humility (which is but another way 
of saying realism), state: 

“Other scientists can apply the fundamental prin- 
ciples, perhaps more successfullly than we have done.” 

Going even further, they say: 

“Other countries know that they can produce such 
bombs within a few years without any detailed tech- 
nical knowledge from us .. . The only remaining secrets 
are technical and engineering details.” 

This important pronouncement also notes that it is 
not possible for the present possessors of the atomic 
bomb to control uranium deposits over all the world. 

To talk about keeping the bomb “secret,” as our 
isolationist jingoists have, is sheer nonsense. To try 
to make a peace based on the old-fashioned diplomatic 
devices of spheres of influence or balance of power 
is the ultimate in futility. The advent of atomic 
power makes imperative the development of world 
organization to control that fearful power in such way 
as to keep peace. We must become one world or we 
will soon be a shattered world. 
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WE GO ALONG 


Water H. Macpuerson 


AYE go along with the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, despite the fact that certain denomi- 
nations within it voted to keep us out on a creedal test, 
because the Federal Council is, and will continue to be, a great 
co-ordinating power for Protestantism in the United States. 


The Federal Council through the Delaware Conference 
and the Cleveland Conference voiced the faith of the churches 
of America in a just and lasting peace. And the influence of 
the Council was felt at San Francisco, and will continue to be 
felt in instrumenting whatever form of organization for peace 
results from these deliberations. 

. The Federal Council also keeps alive in the minds of for- 

ward-looking clergymen and laymen the need for social action 
by*men who call themselves Christian. Through the pages 
of the Council’s Information Service of the Department of 
Research and Education flows a stream of authoritative facts 
on various subjects bearing on the realities of the American 
way of life, not as it was, but as it is in the process of becom- 
ing. 

It is important in these days of tremendous social and 
economic change that there should be spiritual directive for 
what otherwise may end in unnecessary confusion and suffer- 
ing for multitudes of our population. Great and significant 
tendencies are shaping up in our rural communities, of which 
the Roman Catholic Church is far more cognizant than are 
the leaders of Protestantism. For instance, what do you, 
dear reader, as a churchman know about the far-flung activi- 
ties of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference and its 
interest in and work through the Catholic Co-operative 
Union and Credit Unions? Yet these are vital factors in the 
growing extension of the Roman Catholic Church among the 
‘unchurched masses of the United States whose forebears were 
all Protestants. At the present moment the total of Prot- 
estant church membership is about thirty-nine million. The 
Roman Catholic membership has increased to twenty-two 
million; and it is growing by leaps and bounds largely because 
Roman €atholicism is making its appeal to the so-called 
submerged tenth of our population by persuading them that 
the church is vitally concerned with their economic welfare. 

When the Federal Council in the past sought to rouse 
influential churchmen to the perils to our liberties in child 
labor, underpaid workers, sharecroppers, slum housing, and 
other factors inimical to the American way of life, too many 
of those influential churchmen dismissed the whole matter by 
denouncing the Federal Council as radical. Today mankind 
is at the crossroads, as Professor East of Harvard pointed out 
more than a decade ago. We need desperately such leader- 
ship as the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America is prepared to give, and if we reject it we shall do so 
with peril to every treasured value of Christian civilization 
which has made America the moral leader of the world — 
The Joliet Universalist. 


AN OUTSTANDING IMPRESSION 


| eae close relationship between chaplains and servicemen 
was one of the outstanding impressions made on the all- 
negro cast of Porgy and Bess on a recent tour of the Pacific 


islands. 

Speaking for the cast at a press conference at US.O. 
Camp Shows headquarters, New York City, Eloise Uggams, 
one of the players, said: “Several of us sang at religious serv- 
ices at the bases and we could both feel and see the wonderful 
influence of the chaplains. Services were attended to capacity, 
not out of any sense of duty but because the men obviously 
needed what the services gave them, and because they loved 
and admired those who conducted them.” 
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“Worth Fifty Sunday 


School Lessons” 


New York Times Book Review. 


A work of art and a valuable tool 
of religious education 


“An author with rare imagination and sensi- 
tivity has created a beautiful life of Jesus 
for children. It is both a work of art and a 
valuable tool of religious education. It is 
doubtful whether anyone has succeeded so 
well as Miss Lillie in making the figure of 
Jesus appeal to childhood . . . The heart of 
the message is in the understanding of life 
which Nathan learns from Jesus. 


“The book has three distinctive merits. First, 
it gives a picture of the life of a child as it 
was lived in Palestine at the time of Jesus. 
Second, it offers a body of moral and spirit- 
ual teaching in terms which a child can 
understand and which involves authentic 
Christianity. Third, it gives children a right 
feeling about Jesus as an appealing figure in 
human history and evokes a sense of loyalty 
to him. . . . Delightfully illustrated.” 
RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB BULLETIN. 


Ages 8-12 $2.50 


NATHAN, BOY 
OF CAPERNAUM 


by AMY MORRIS LILLIE 


Illustrated in color and black and white by 
NEDDA WALKER, 


E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., 
New York 


Lullaby Lyrics 


by ROBERTA PAFLIN 


Illustrated in full color by Roberta Paflin. 


Verses for the bedtime hour. Children will 
live the poems by Eugene Field, James 
Whitcomb Riley and others. Ages 5 to 8. 
Size 634 x 91. $1.00 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 
300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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Prayer for Home 


Thou Abiding Presence, 

Who hath housed us in a strange and wondrous universe 
Where our feet falter and our minds are lost in mystery, 
Open our hearts to one another and to Thee. 


Thou hast so made us that we cannot live alone 
But seek completeness in our comradeship 


And find our lives through Love. 


Thanks be to Thee for dear and intimate relationships 
That bless our days and put a benediction on our nights 
And make the universe a home. 


Here at the hearthstone, we have found the warmth of goodness, 
The tenderness of tireless hands. 


Here we have broken bread, and found our bodies growing strong. 


Have shared discoveries, and joy, and pain, 
Found understanding minds, 
Have learned of life— 
how things are shaped, 
how men must toil and hope and search, 
how song can brighten spirits, 
how faith can undergird their way. 
And hidden things within us came to birth because strong souls 
believed in us. 


Ever since, all things beautiful and fine 
Have come to us as guests with radiant gifts 
Who leave rich memories when they are gone. 


Here in our homes is all the promise of the far-flung world. 
For as the morning reaches out across the hills 

To drench the plains and darkened earth with light. 

So may our love spill down the streets 

To hungry hearts and waiting, welcoming wills, 

Pushing horizons out in ever widening circles 

Until there be indeed one God and one family of man. Amen. 


Raymonp J. BAUGHAN 
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MISS KENDRICK ON THE OHIO PROPOSAL 


Yo Tue Eprror: 


In Tue Leaper of August 18 appears a notice of the 
Ohio Universalist Convention’s proposed amendment to 
our Avowal of Faith.. (In the report of the meeting itself 
nothing is said as to whether or not this resolution was 
adopted unanimously, or whether or not any opposition was 
expressed.) 

-Perhaps I am needlessly fearful about the reaction of 
ythe General Convention to this resolution, but it seems to 
me a very shortsighted attempt to “box” the question of the 
nature of Christ in such a narrow compass as to offend and 
reyolt mary of the truest and best Universalists, who still are 
emphatically neither humanists nor Unitarians. Jesus was 
and is a unique personality. There has been endless discus- 
sion as to his exact nature, but I, for one, would hesitate to 
place him definitely on the lower side of the line which 
separates deity from humanity. 

This amendment seems to me mischievous and weaken- 
mg to our spiritual strength as a Church. If the Ohio Church 

' wishes to align itself with the Unitarians or the humanists, 
that is its right, but I am hoping that the Church-at-Large 
has a clearer vision of its real mission. We do not want, 
surely, to bemuse ourselves with dry and barren discussions 
concerning the nature of Christ, at a time when the war- 
torn world is erying for spiritual leadership. What we need 
today is to preach as a Church and to live as members 
according to the great principles of faith and conduct made 
real to us by Jesus, and to proclaim him, not merely on 
Sundays as our spiritual leader, but also to make his spirit 
live in our business, political and social activities. 

: If any change in the Avowal of Faith were being con- 
sidered in order to broaden it, I should offer: 

“We avow our faith in God as eternal and all-conquering 
love; in the leadership of Jesus; in the supreme worth of 
every human personality; in the authority of all truth... 
and in the power of men of good will and sacrificial spirit 
to overcome all evil, and . . . establish the kingdom of God 
on earth.” 

May I add that I am a long-time follower and admirer 
of Dr. Van Schaick, and have grieved over his dropping the 
helm, but I believe that we have much to be thankful for, 
in that you were ready and able—very able—to take up his 
task. 

Best wishes to you and Tue Leaver. 

EvizaBeTH KENDRICK 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN MARLBORO PUBLIC 
of SCHOOLS 


To Tue Eprror: 

‘In a recent issue.of Tue Leaner, an editorial relative to 
religious education in the public schools, on released time 
from the regular studies, requested information from those 
conducting such courses of religious instruction as to how 
the plan works out. 

In Marlboro we arranged a course of study recommended 
by the Council of Churches of Massachusetts, and accepted 
teachers recommended by the Council to teach the four grades 
of the high school who signed up for the work. 

In the Protestant classes, the freshmen and sophomores 
study the beginnings of religion, while the juniors and seniors 
study the life of Christ. 

We have six churches backing the work, aided by in- 
terested citizens who are not church members who contribute 
toward the expense of running the classes. When we or- 
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Our Readers 


ganized the work the Ministers’ Association, of which I 
have been president for four years, invited the Christian 
Scientists, the Apostolic Faith Mission, the Robin Hill 
Community Church, the Greek Orthodox Church, and the 
local Hebrew Synagogue to join with us. Only the six 
churches represented in the Ministers’ Association united 
in the work of our board. The Christian Scientists and the 
Greek Orthodox Church have classes in their own churches. 
In all, we have a total of 465 pupils, out of a possible 600, 
who are receiving religious instruction. 

Artuur M. Sou.e 
Marlboro, Mass. 


LET THE CHURCH ACT ON ITS IDEALS 


To THe Eprror: 


First, let me congratulate you on the excellence of the 
Labor issue of Tue Leaver. It was one of the most stimulat- 
ing issues I have read. The article by Dr. Leining, “Labor 
and the Churches,” was particularly good. 

“Labor Should Be There,” the church needs Labor, vitally 
needs its support, if it is to continue to be the great uplifting 
force it has been for nineteen centuries. We believe that Labor 
needs the church, needs the spiritual aid and comfort which 
only religion can give, to make a fully-rounded life for each 
individual. However, this spiritual aid and comfort may be 
enough for people who are sure of adequate pay every week. 
But many of the people of whom Dr. Leining was speaking 
are not at all sure of anything, especially in the immediate 
future. If Labor is to come to the church, the church must 
learn that more than superficial “aid and comfort” is needed. 

Each church must put its heart and soul into the task, 
and go more than halfway in putting into action such ex- 
pressions of purpose as the Federal Council’s “Labor Sunday 
Message.” Then not only would Labor be brought closer to 
the church, but the church itself would be brought closer to 
the ideals of its founder, who gave himself that all men might 
be free. 

Corinne J. McLauca.in 
Roslyn, N. Y. 


STRENGTHENING THE CAUSE 


To tHe Eprtor: 

Here are a few ideas that may help some churches or in- 
dividuals to extend and strengthen our liberal religion in the 
community. 

One thing, any church can do: See that a copy of liberal 
children’s books and, if possible, adult books are given to 
public libraries for general reading. Books like Fah’s Jesus, the 
Carpenter's Son, will be accepted as gifts but will not be 
bought, in many towns. People will read them, even if they 
are not of our fellowship, and some will think for themselves. 

Another method relates to trying to keep our Universalist 
families in a town or city by helping them find suitable living 
quarters and employment. For a parish to have good workers 
and families with children, who attend our churches, leave a 
town is often tragedy to the church. When it is known that 
a family or worker needs a job, the Men’s Club should get 
busy and find a job for their fellow churchman. It may be 
necessary to employ him in their own families for a time. 
Larger churches or groups could employ women in a Day 
Nursery, Kindergarten, Home for Aged, and so forth. 


Ruta H. Parker 
Boston, Mass. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


FREDERIC WILLIAMS PERKINS 
FOUNDATION SUNDAY, OCTOBER 
21, IN MASS. CHURCHES 


At the Lynn Convention, last May, 
delegates to the Massachusetts Univer- 
salist Convention adopted the following 
recommendation: 


We recommend that the objectives of 
the Frederic Williams Perkins Founda- 
tion be presented in all of our churches 
on a designated Sunday, for the purpose 
of informing our people and _ raising 
funds. 


The Massachusetts Executive Com- 
mittee at its September meeting author- 
ized the selection of Sunday, October 21, 
as the day for the presentation of the 
objects of the Foundation and for taking 
an offering in Massachusetts Universal- 
ist churches. Individuals and a number 
of churches have already responded 
generously to the appeal to support the 
Foundation, and it is expected that the 
offerings on October 21 will bring con- 
tributions to the goal of $5,000. 


The Frederic Williams Perkins Foun- 
dation has two objectives, that of pro- 
viding an annual lecture at the sessions 
of the Massachusetts Universalist con- 
ventions, and that of assisting in the 
further education of ordained ministers 
in the Universalist Church. , In these 
times, when there is such need for leader- 
ship, the Foundation seeks to assist min- 
isters in securing training for the new 
demands which are being made on reli- 
gious institutions. Every Universalist 
should give generously. 

Contributions may be made through 
the local church or sent directly _ to 
George A. Upton, treasurer, Massachu- 
setts Universalist Convention: 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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ON MSGR. RYAN 
The death of Msgr. John A. Ryan, 


D.D., brings an irreplaceable loss to the 
cause of progressive democracy in 
America. As director of the Department 
of Social Action of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, he combined the 
finest qualities of enlightened church- 
manship with a keen sympathy with the 
common man and a readiness to enter 
the struggle for human rights. A great 
and honored leader in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, he was also a pioneer in 
the field of social legislation. He was 
always the friend of organized labor 
and a staunch advocate of laws and 
practices whereby those who work for 
a living are guaranteed full opportunity 
to enjoy the fruits of their labor in a 
land of freedom and plenty... . 


Dwicut J. BRADLEY 


HOPE HILTON TO BE 
ASSISTANT AT JOLIET 


The Reverend Hope Hilton of Glouces- 
ter, Mass., has accepted an invitation to 
become assistant minister and director of 
religious education’ of the Universalist 
Church of Joliet, Ill., beginning October 
5, 1945. 

The people of the Joliet parish are 
prepared to give her every assistance in 
enlarging our church-school program and 
in making our youth work outstanding in 
the Universalist Church of America. 


W. Hs MM. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 
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ALICE M. HARRISON CALLED 
TO NEW HAMPSHIRE POST 


Alice M. Harrison, for nine years di-: 
rector of religious education at the Firsi| 
Universalist Church of Lynn, Mass., and 
an active worker in state and regional 
religious educational circles, has accepted 
appointment to the position of director 
of missionary education and young peo 
ple’s work for the New Hampshire Con- 
gregational and Universalist churches, be- 
ginning October 1. 

Under Miss Harrison, the chureh 
school and youth fellowship of the Lynn 
church has carried out a notable program 
of creative. character-building activities. 
The director of the Lynn church school 
was looked to by the larger community 
for leadership. Denominational staff 
workers often turned to her for help. In 
both cases she gave generously of her 
time and energy. 

For three years she has been dean ef 
the Community School of Religious Edu- 
cation under the sponsorship of the 
Greater Lynn Council of Churches, and 
at present is president of the Massachu- 
setts Universalist Sunday School Asso- 
ciation. For the past seven years she 
has also served on the faculty of Uni- 
versalist summer institutes in Maine, 
New Jersey and Indiana, and for three 
years she has been a leader at the United 
Christian Youth: Conference at Lake 
Winnipesaukee, under the International 
Council of Religious Education. 

Miss Harrison will have her headquar- 
ters for the new work at Concord, N. H., 
and will be available to both Universalist 
and Congregational ‘churches, church’ 
schools, and youth groups. 
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IT IS NOT TOO EARLY TO THINK OF 
Book Gifts for CHRISTMAS 


We Will Wrap and Mail for You! 
Send Us Your Check with Proper Name and Address. 
We'll Do the Rest! 


Don’t Forget THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
MAKES A GIFT THAT WILL LAST 
NOT JUST FOR ONE DAY BUT A WHOLE 
YEAR! $2.50 ) 
Add to Your Book Gift a Year’s Subscription 
But DON’T Add $2.50 to Your Check 
7 Add ONLY $1.50 to Regular Price 
of ANY Book Priced at $2.00 or More! 
YOU MAY ORDER ANY NUMBER OF THESE 
SPECIAL CHRISTMAS COMBINATIONS 


Universalist Publishing House, 


16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Nathan, Boy of Capernaum, Lillie $2.50 


These Are the Russians, Lauterbach 3.00 
The Black Spaniel Mystery, Cayanna 2.00 Pathfinders of the World 
Thar She Blows, Proctor 2.00 Missionary Crusade, Eddy 2.75 
Pleasant Valley, Bromfield 3.00 Psychology of Religion, Johnson 2.00 
White Tower, Ullman 3.00 


Triumphant Living, Friend 2.00 
A Religion for Greatness, Skinner 2.00 


A 
RELIGION 


FOR 


| GREATNESS 


SA 


Clarence R.. Skinner 


THE LEADERS AGREE 
Trustees of Universalist Church Back St. Lawrence Theological School 


The Trustees of the Theological School 
of St. Lawrence University are greatly 
encouraged by the expressions of full 
approval being given to their campaign 
for additional endowment. 

Dr. Robert Cummins, general super- 
intendent of the Universalist Church of 
America, is taking an active part in the 
movement. 

Every member of the Planning Coun- 
cil of the national body has said “Yes, 
of course.” 

The following resolution, moved by 
Mr. Harold S. Latham, has been passed 
unanimously by the Board of Trustees: 


WHEREAS, the Board of Trustees of 
the Theological School of St. Lawrence 


TRITTIPO-WEST 


Miss Ivy Trittipo, secretary of the 
Indiana Association of Universalist 
Women and vice-president of the state 
Sunday School Association, was married 
recently to Howard West, U.'S.M.C. The 
wedding took place at the Oaklandon, 
Indiana, Universalist Church, with the 
Rev. William Abbe officiating. 


University has embarked upon a cam- 
paign to raise one hundred thousand 
dollars for the Theological School; and 


WHEREAS, the interests of the 
School require that this campaign be 
undertaken at once; be it therefore 

RESOLVED, that the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Universalist Church of Am- 
erica endorse this campaign and further 
indicate its approval of designating the 
money so raised as “The John Murray 
Atwood Fund of the St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity Theological School.” 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Charles H. Pennoyer cailed at 
Headquarters September 14. 


Mr. Amos Smith, president of the In- 
diana Universalist Convention, is recov- 
ering from a serious attack of pneumonia, 
at his home in Oaklandon. 


Dr. William Wesley Tamplin and 
Mrs. Margaret Bramhill Rice were 
married recently at the Universalist 


Church in Hutchinson, Kan. 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY BOOKS 


PATHFINDERS OF THE WORLD 
MISSIONARY CRUSADE 
by Sherwood Eddy 


Here are life stories of the real peace- 
makers of the world—such heroic but 
human figures as Schweitzer of Africa, 
Luce in China, Azariah in India, and the 
Christian missioners in Cape Town, all 
working toward the common goal of extending the Kingdom. 
A discerning and critical presentation of the theory and 
practice of missions. $2.75 


PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 


by Paul E. Johnson 


This robust interpretation of what it 

means to be religious provides a bracing 

climate for faith. Insight here aids 

scholarship to open the treasures of the 

inner life to understanding. This search- 

; ing analysis is aware of life needs, show- 

ing how religious insight and action can meet them. The 
pastor, thoughtful layman, student, and teacher will weleome 
this book. $2 

ORDER FROM 


THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
; 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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LOCKWOOD-HOWARD 


The Rey. Russell W. Lockwood of 
Brooklyn, Pa., was married to Miss 
Lucy A. Howard of Wyalusing, Pa., July 
16. The ceremony was performed by 
the Rey. Lyman I. Achenbach at To- 
wanda, Pa. 


Obituary 
MRS. MILFORD A. WAITE 

Clara H. Waite, widow of Milford A. 
Waite, died August 6 at the Damon Nursing 
Home, Auburn, Maine, after a lingering ill- 
ness. She was born in Dixfield, Maine, Feb- 
ruary 14, 1867. Mrs. Waite moved to Can- 
ton, Maine, as a child, and made her home 
there ever since. She became a member of 
the First Universalist Church, of Canton, in 
1917. and was very faithful to her church 
as long as her health permitted. 

Mrs. Waite is survived by one son, Nathan 
Waite, of Bath. five grandchildren, and one 
great-grandchild. Funeral services were held 
from her late home, August 8, with the Rev. 
Will A. Kelley of Oakland officiating. Burial 
was in Pine Grove Cemetery, Canton. 


THE 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation of young 


men and women for positions 
of leadership and responsibil- 


ity in government, business, 


and the professions, with 
especial consideration for 
veterans. 


EuGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


Liberal Ministry Today 


UNPRECEDENTED 
OPPORTUNITY 


for Significant Service 


Secure your training 
at the 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Distinctly liberal in sptrit of 
instruction and administration. 


Men and women accepted on equal terms. 
Returning veterans admitted at any time, 


If YOU are interested wri oday 
information ey ar 


DEAN JOHN MURRAY ATWOOD 
Canton, New Yerk 
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‘BOOK CORNER 


A book is a good friend in the lonely 


PULPIT PRESS PUBLICATIONS 


“The Minister’s Press” 


BIBLICAL MESSENGERS OF ENCOURAGEMENT 
by Ivan H. Hagedorn 


The latest book of inspirational sermons by the popular Philadelphia preacher. Sermons 


written especially for the trying days we ar ienci derivi 
encouragement from the Bible itself. i ia ah cme. ah sega 
PREACHING IN DAYS OF RECONSTRUCTION 
be by Andrew W. Blackwood 
Dr. Blackwood’s brilliant series of thirteen biographical and critical sketches of Karl 
Barth, Harry Emerson Fosdick, Clarence Edward Macartney, Clovis G. Chappell, 
William M. Clow, Dwight L. Moody, Phillips Brooks, Henry Ward Beecher, Fred- 
ae yy. Robertson, John Bunyan, George W. Truett, Arthur J. Gossip and James S. 
ewar i 
F P 50 
J, THE 1946 PULPIT MANUAL aoe. 
Edited by Thomas Warner 


®he popular Minister’s Guidebook, now in its fifth edition, containing complete outlines 
for sermons for each Sunday in 1946, pulpit prayers, children’s addresses, funeral 
addresses, evangelistic sermons, Lenten sermons and general information. Price $1.00 


IN HIS NAME 
by G. A. Cleveland Shrigley 


One of the foremost exponents of the art of prayer-writing has produced in this, his 
latest work, not just another book of devotional prayers but an inspiring and genuinely 
moving collection, a prayer for each day of the year. “It gives abundant evidence of 
his understanding of the moods and needs of mankind. A noteworthy contribution to 
the devotional literature of today.”—Dean Edwards, Secretary of the Commission on 
Worship of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. Price $1.50 


DORAN’S MINISTERS’ MANUAL, 1946 
Compiled and edited by G. B. F. Hallock and M. K. W. Heicher 


Once again this working tool for busy ministers makes its annual appearance, now in its 
twenty-first issue. Recognized as a standard source and reference book by ministers 
of all denominations, it contains helps for the entire calendar year of 1946, including 
sermon outlines, orders of service, illustrations, material for special days, suggested 
texts and themes, guides for church departments and activities, and a wealth of homi- 
letic material for all occasions. Conveniently classified and concisely indexed. Ready 
October 17th. Price $2.50 
At all bookstores or 


- December, if you wish. 


THE PULPIT PRESS 


hours. It is a lasting gift to those we 
count as friends. This issue of THE 
CuristrAN Leaver is purposely filled 
with titles of books available this fall; 
first, books whose use will fortify and 
improve our teaching of religion; next, 
books of sound scholarship for the reader 
who likes to have his mind stimulated to 


‘the point of deeper research. 


Then we have also selected books of 
inspiration, instruction and readability 
for Mr. Average Man who is not “too 
religious,” yet wishes to fill his mind 
with good thoughts and high aspirations 

We did not forget the wide range of 
our people who like the good novel to 
read for pleasure. 

Last, but not least, the “young fry” 
are always kept in mind. You'll find a 
good selection of books for youth, down 
to the tiniest toddler. 

Look over the book advertisements, 
and order your books from the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House. 


A NOTE OF WARNING!!! 


Even though Peace has come, books 
will be scarce by Christmas! Order your 
Christmas Gift Books NOW! We'll hold 
your order and mail direct the first of 


CAW. 
October 6, 1945, 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 


Notices 


CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


Granted letters of transfers as follows: 

Morley R. Hartley from Wisconsin to 
Illinois, acting for the Wisconsin Fellowship 
Committee. 


W. R. Holloway from Wisconsin to Kansas, 
acting for the Wisconsin Fellowship Com- 
mittee. 

Estuer A. Ricuarpson, Secretary 


CONNECTICUT MIDYEAR 
CONFERENCE 


The annual Midyear Conference of the 
Connecticut Universalist Convention and 
Association of Universalist Women will be 
held Wednesday afternoon and _ evening, 
November 7, in the Church of the Redeemer, 
Fern Street, West Hartford. 


Harry ApAms Hersey, Secretary 


INDIANA UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


The ninety-eighth annual session of the 
Universalist Convention of Indiana and its 
auxiliaries will be held in the Oaklandon 
Universalist Church, on October 12, 13 and 
14, for the hearing of reports, election of 


officers, and the transaction of any other | 
necessary business. 
Peart M. Mock, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted transfer of Ernest A. Thorsell 
from New Hampshire. 

Accepted transfer of Ernest A. Brown from 
New Hampshire. 

Accepted transfer of Roger D. Bosworth 
from Georgia. 

Ordination of Melvin N. Ward authorized. 

Ordination of Charles N. Vickery author- 
ized. 

Cart A, Hempen, Secretary 


PENNSYLVANIA MIDYEAR 
MEETING 


Universalist of Pennsylvania are invited to 
the second annual midyear meeting for in-’ 
spiration and education at the Church of 
Our Father, Franklin Street near Fourth 
Street, Reading. Pa., from Friday noon, 
October 12, to Saturday noon, October 13. 

Harmon M. Genr, Chairman 


CONNECTICUT COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

Rev. C. Gladstone Bell, having been a 
licentiate of the Universalist Church for the 
term of one year, is granted full fellowship 
in the Connecticut Universalist Convention, 
as of September 20, 1945. 

Raymonp M. Scort, Secretary 


MICHIGAN UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 
The annual session of the Michigan Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held in Detroit 
at the Church of Our Father, Sunday and 
Monday, October 7 and 8. 
Lucy Bernstein, Secretary 


OHIO COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 
Rev. Robert S. Kellerman accepted on 
transfer from Central Fellowship Committee. 
Sranuey C. Stary, Secretary 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 

Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 


Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 
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THOUGHTS 
FOR 
TODAY 


by 
William 
Wallace 
Rose 


$1.00 


Now Available At The 
Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St. 

Boston 8, Mass. 


MINNESOTA 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 

The 80th annual session of the Universalist 
Convention of Minnesota will be held at the 
First Universalist Church of Rochester, 
Minn., on Tuesday, October 9, 1945, for the 
hearing of reports, the election of officers, and 
the transaction of any other business that 
may legally come before it. 


Cart H. Otson, Secretary 


VERMONT AND QUEBEC 
UNIVERSALIST-UNITARIAN 
CONVENTION 

The 112th annual meeting of the Ver- 
mont and Quebec Universalist-Unitarian Con- 
vention will be held October 2, 3 and 4 at 
Rutland, Vt., from Tuesday afternoon till 
Thursday noon. Representatives of the par- 
ishes, the convention church units, the dis- 
trict associations, and of the Women’s Asso- 
ciation will be given lodging and breakfast; 
and they are asked to write four days ahead 
to. the Chairman of the Committee on Reser- 
vations, Mrs. Nina Larkin Fuller, 116 East 
Street, Rutland, or to telephone Rutland 
1187-W. 

There will be reports of officers and com- 
mittees, especially of the Convention’s fu- 
ture incidental to the retirement of the Secre- 
tary-Superintendent, and of any other busi- 
ness which may properly come before the 
sessions. The annual meeting of The Uni- 
versalist-Unitarian Women’s Association of 
Vermont and Quebec will also be held at the 
same place during this period. Printed pro- 
grams will be sent anyone writing to the 
Convention Secretary, 159 Grove Street. Rut- 
land. 


Cuartes H. Pennoyer, Secretary 


NORTH .CAROLINA 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 

The Universalist Convention of North 
Carolina, Inc., will hold its fortieth annual 
session at Outlaw’s Bridge Church from Fri- 
day evening, October 5, until the afternoon 
of Sunday, October 7. Various reports will 


be given and business of the convention will 
be transacted. 


Fart P. Martuews, Secretary 
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NEW YORK AMENDMENTS 


The following amendments to the consti- 
tution and bylaws of the New York State 
Convention of Universalists will be proposed 
at the 120th annual sessions to be held in 
Little Falls, N. Y., October 9, 10 and 11. 


CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE Ti (How Constituted) 


Section 4. Churches in neighboring states, 
which have been accepted into the fellow- 
ship of this Convention at an annual session, 
shall be known as Associate Members and as 
such shall be entitled to full representation 
as to clergy and delegates, with the privileges 
of the floor but without voting power. 

Section 4 in Article II thereby becomes 
Section 5. 


ARTICLE Il (Powers) 


Section 1. This Convention is part of the 
Universalist Church of America; acknowl- 
edges the ecclesiastical authority of the Gen- 
eral Assembly; accedes to and shall comply 
with the conditions of Fellowship established 
by the said General Assembly; and recognizes 
its obligation to enlist and co-operate in 
such measures for raising funds, and for 
fostering and encouraging all the interests of 
the Church as the General Assembly may 
adopt or prescribe. 

Section 2. Within the limits of the State 
of New York, in accordance with and sub- 
ject to the laws of the Universalist Church 
of America, this Convention shall have 

5 ue: 


ARTICLE IV (Officers) 


Section 8. The Executive Board shall 
have power to fill all vacancies in their 
Board between the annual sessions of the 
Convention. 


ARTICLE VI (Representation in the 
General Assembly) 


Under Article IV, Section 1, of the Uni- 
versalist Church of America, the President, 
Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer and 
Superintendent of this Convention are mem- 
bers of the General Assembly, together with 
all ordained clergymen in fellowship. 

In addition, each Parish in fellowship is 
entitled to two lay delegates who shall be 
members of the Parish they represent. To 
be entitled to such lay delegates each Parish 
must maintain its legal existence and sup- 
port public. worship regularly, and make an 
annual contribution to the 
Church of America in such manner as the 
General Assembly may prescribe. 


BYLAWS 
ARTICLE I (Duties of Officers) 


Section 2. Of the Secretary (6th para- 
graph)—He shall prepare and transmit an- 
nually to the Secretary of the Universalist 
Church of America the reports .. . ete. 

Section 8. Of the Treasurer (4th para- 
graph)—He shall keep faithful accounts of 
his transactions in the books of the Conven- 


Universalist’ 


tion which shall be annually examined and 
certified by the Auditing Committee or the 
Certified Public Accountant, appointed by 
the Executive Board, and an abstract of 
said accounts shall be annually laid before 
the Convention, certified by the Auditing 
Committee or the Certified Public Account- 
ant. appointed by the Executive Board. 

Fifth paragraph is to be deleted and new 
form is as follows: 

He shall give security to the Convention 
for the faithful performance of his duties, in 
such sums as the Executive Board requires. 

Section 4. Of the Executive Board (4th 


paragraph) —They shall annually appoint an — : 


Auditing Committee or Certified Public Ac- 
countant who shall examine the accounts of 
the Treasurer and certify as to their cor- 
rectness or otherwise. 

Ninth paragraph to read as follows: A 
majority of the Board shall constitute a 
quorum. Members of this Board may vote 
by mail and any vote, receiving in this man- 
ner the unanimous approval of the members, 
shall be as valid and binding as if passed 
at a duly-called meeting of this Board. 

Tenth paragraph, new, to read: They 
shall annually require the Treasurer to fur- 
nish security for the faithful performance 
of his duties: (a) In connection with the 
General Funds of the Convention; (b) In 
connection with the Trust Funds of the 
Convention; (c) In connection with the 
Ministers’ Pension Funds of the Convention, 
respectively, in such amounts and in such 
Surety Company or Companies, as they in 
their discretion deem necessary and proper. 


ARTICLE VII (Committees) 


Section 1. Committees for the Session, 
each to consist of three or more members, 
viz.: 

d—On Nominations, who shall report the 
names of persons for Officers, for Standing 
Committees, for Trustees of Clinton Liberal 
Institute, for Preacher and Alternate of the 
next Occasional Sermon and the place for 
holding the next Annual Session. 

Section 8. The Committee on Fellowship 
shall exercise its powers in accordance with 
the laws of the Universalist Church of 


America. 


ARTICLE VIII (Funds) 


Every parish in the Fellowship of this 
Convention shall contribute each year ac- 
cording to its ability to the funds of this 
Convention and of the Universalist Church 
of America, according to the laws of the 
Universalist Church of America touching this 
subject. 


ARTICLE X (Amendments) 


These Bylaws may be altered or amended, 
at any Session of the Convention, by a vote 
of two-thirds of the members present at such 
session, provided such alterations or amend- 
ments do not conflict with the laws of the 
Universalist Church of America or the laws 
of the State of New York. 


Frep C. Lemna, Secretary 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


“No man can interpret the 
Bible accurately who is un- 
familiar with the land and 
life out of which it came. 
The Miller encyclopedia 
gwes the student a life- 
work’s value in five min- 


ute’s time.’— 


ROY L. SMITH 


BOYS AND GIRLS 
AT WORSHIP 


by Marie Cole Powell 


“An intelligent book of worship 
materials and techniques for use 
with children_of 9 to 14 years. It 
contains much that is new and un- 
conventional, but nothing that is 
bizarre, strained or irrelevant to the 
purpose of worship.”— 


Christian Century. $2.00 


at your booksellers 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


BIBLE LIFE 


THE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF BIBLE LIFE 


by Madeline S. and 
J. Lane Miller 
100 full pages of 
halftone illustrations 
1694 subjects in 
22 sections 
12 pages. of 
full-color maps 
$4.95 


THE CHILD’S APPROACH 
TO RELIGION — 


By H. W. Fox 


* “A simply written book in conver- 


sational style that will appeal to the 
rank and file of parents, telling 
them how to pass religion on to 
their children.” —Parent’s Magazine. 


“Ideal for use with Sunday School 
teachers.” —Blanche Carrier. $1.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


cut and fold 
Ist fold 


BOSTON 8, MASS. 


16 BEACON STREET 
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2nd fold . 


3rd fold 


Crackling 


“Don’t you think women change their 
minds oftener than men do?” asked 
Uncle Bigger. 


“Yes, I do,” declared Grandmother 
Trotter, “they think faster.”—Christian 
Science Monitor. 


Harold: Where are all those old mugs 
I used to see in your shop? 

Barber: They have taken to shaving 
themselves, sir—Clipping. 


A Devonshire farmer’s wife, on arriv- 
ing at a market town, handed her sup- 
ply of butter to the merchant. He put 
it on the scales and said: “Your butter 
is short weight.” 


“That’s funny,” the woman replied. 
“We lost our one pound weight this 
morning so we used a pound of your 
sugar instead.”"—The Devonian Year 
Book. 


“Do you intend trying out young 
Simpson for the football squad?” asked 
the captain. 

“Nothing doing,” replied the coach. 
“Anybody who can spell plebiscite, 
plenipotentiary and erysipelas never 
will make a football player.”—Ezchange. 


Crackling 


From the dark came the voice of the 
sentry, “Halt! Who goes there?” 

“An American,” was the reply. 

“Is that so? Well, advance and re- 
cite the second stanza of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.’ ” 

“T don’t know it.” 

“Proceed, American.” 

—The Watchman-Examiner. 


A certain bank made it a practice 
to pay out new bills whenever possible. 
One day when a woman appeared, the 
paying teller apologized because he was 
unable to give her new, clean bills and 
had to pay her in old and dirty ones. 
He asked her if she was afraid of mi- 
crobes on the bills. 

“Microbes, no!” exclaimed the wo- 
man. “I’m a teacher and you don’t 
think a microbe could live on my salary, 
do you?”—Ezchange. 


“You have never kissed so wonder- 
fully before, Laura. Why is that? Be- 
cause we are in a blackout?” 

“No. It’s because my name is Vera.’ 

—Ezxchange. 


5) 


She: Why, women have been famous 
for ages. 
He: Yes, I know—untold ages. 


—Clipping. 
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POOR MAN’S DOCTOR 


By Lewis R. Tryon, M.D. Forword by Albert E. Idell 


From stitching up scalps after a christening party in a 


- Pennsylvania mining town to a front-line hospital in World 


War 1... from stopping a typhus epidemic in Estonia to a 
house doctor’s job in Honolulu . . . this adventurous 70-year- 
old doctor saw life at its most glittering, its most sordid and 
its most heart-filling moments. His simply-written biog- 
raphy is one you won’t forget in a hurry 


SPIES AND TRAITORS OF WORLD WAR Ii 


By Kurt Singer 


PRENTICE-HALL 


ueUIN, JO ULOF JSAMOT 9U},, Se JJOSWITY SeqrI1osap ‘aroyse ‘oymM 


Even more fascinating than “Out of the Night”! ‘You will 
be surprised and disconcerted at what you learn about the 
German Spy System ...... .. ! Don’t stop until you 
have ordered this authentic, revealing book. You'll be aghast 
at the shrewdness, cruelty, and ruthlessness of men and 
women you never heard of, yet who may have been sitting 
in the same restaurant with you not so many years ago. 
You’ll be proud of our FBI and Military Intelligence. .$2.75 


At all Booksellers, or 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 
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